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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——~ > —_ 


HE debate on the modified Coercion Bill for Ireland, to 
take the place of the laws which expire in December next, 
occupied Monday and Tuesday evenings without producing any 
very remarkable speech ; though Mr. Gibson, the new Conserva- 
tive Member for the University of Dublin, spoke with remarkable 
lucidity and weight in favour of the amended proposals; and 
Mr. Sullivan, M.P. for Louth, with his usual vivacity, though 
less than his usual eloquence, against it. The general drift of 
the criticisms on the Bill was that, in the present state of Ireland, 
special powers are quite unnecessary to preserve peace, and are 
desired, so far ag,they are desired, by the Irish magistracy in the 
interests of official indolence and authority and of such class privi- 
leges as the game-laws, rather than in those of the people at large. 
This was the position taken, for instance, by Mr. O. Lewis, the 
Home-rule Member for Carlow borough, in a somewhat vehe- 
ment,and by Mr. Redmond, the Home-rule Member for Wexford 
borough, in a very sensible and moderate, speech. Mr. O. 
Lewis declared that the Coercion Laws reduce Ireland to 
the condition of France before the Revolution, if you substitute 
Kilmainham for the Bastille, and a Lord-Lieutenant’s warrant for 
a lettre de cachet. Mr. Sullivan devoted his speech to producing 
evidences (quite unneeded) that the Judges find very little 
ordinary crime in Ireland, and have not asked for exceptional 
legislation ; and Mr. Butt insisted, with much force, on the de- 
moralising éffects of grantingto any administration unconstitutional 
powers. On the other hand, the Irish Secretary, the Irish Solicitor- 
General, and Mr. Gibson insisted, not without some success, on the 
attenuated character of the powers taken in the new Bill, and the 
evidence afforded by the Government of their sincere wish to give 
up coercion as soon as it may be compatible with safety to do so. 
We have elsewhere recorded our own inferences from the debate, 
but on the whole, while we believe that the Government might 
safely have gone further in the direction demanded by the Irish 
Members, we think they deserve credit for sincere and frank, 
though ultra-cautious concessions. 











Mr. Disraeli’s speech was mainly devoted to show that Eng- 
land had been much more severely coerced under the famous 
six Acts of Lord Castlereagh than Ireland under the Peace 
Preservation Act, and he was very entertaining in his criticism 
on the efforts of Irish Members to throw doubts over the reality 
of Irish Ribandism. In Mr. Canning’s time, he said, besides 
the discovery of a new world, dry champagne was invented, and 
Mr. Canning once expressed a desire to taste it. Charles Ellis, after- 
wards Lord Seaford, accordingly got up a dinner for the purpose 
of giving Mr. Canning an opportunity of tasting dry champagne. 
After taking a glass and thinking a moment, the Minister said, 
ins man who says he likes dry champagne, will say anything.” 
We ow, I do not want,” said Mr. Disraeli, ** to enter into a con- 
h versy with any of my honourable friends opposite who doubt 
the existence of Ribandism, but this I will say, that the man who 
maintains that Ribandism does not exist is a man who,—ought to 


and personal privilege which the nobility of other nations do not 
enjoy. Mr. Disraeli declared that the interpretation which gave 
point to this passage was a ‘‘most stupid, and some thought a 
malignant’’ interpretation. He said that at Guildhall he 
was no more thinking of Prince Bismarck and Count 
Armim than in the Irish debate last Monday night he was 
thinking of Rory O’More,—of whom, however, we suppose 
he was thinking, at least when he mentioned his name; and 
further, he denied positively that ‘‘any allusion or remonstrance, 
direct or indirect, public or private, by male or female,” was ever 
made to him or to any member of Her Majesty's Government on 
the subject ; as also that he was ever thanked by Prince Bismarck 
or by any one else for the official disclaimer of the allusion inserted 
in the Times. All this of course, as in duty bound, Englishmen 
will accept. But they will not the less regard it as a most super- 
fluous and mischievous bit of conciliation on Mr. Disraeli’s part, 
to have been so eager to disclaim the interpretation which gave the 
only temporary point and interest to his remark. If Mr. Disraeli’s 
‘‘unconscious cerebration ” was a better critic of passing events 
than his conscious thought,—i.e., if the observation were most 
applicable, as it obviously was, to the visible rigours of the Prus- 
sian law, in spite of not having been pointed at them,—why was 
he so eager to disclaim its application, lest Prussia should resent 
the close fit of thecap? That disclaimer was precisely as timid, as 
undignified, and as injudicious, though not, of course, as unworthy, 
under the circumstances explained, as it would have been if Mr. 
Disraeli had really backed out of a position he had deliberately 
taken up. 


It is officially announced that the Prince of Wales is going to 
India in November for a tour of a few months, attended by Sir 
Bartle Frere as cicerone. Some of our contemporaries are greatly 
exercised over this expedition, which is, after all, only an exten- 
sion of an ordinary tour ; but although natives will be pleased, and 
the Prince, we hope, amused, the visit can hardly produce great 
political consequences. The notion that the natives of India, the 
most satirical realists perhaps out of Paris, are always ready to go 
into fits of enthusiasm on behalf of an unseen Sovereign and her 
children has, we suspect, very little foundation. Nevertheless, 
the visit will be acceptable to them, and the Prince will enjoy 
himself thoroughly in a totally new country, with a delicious 
climate and unequalled facilities for hunting big game. ‘The 
Ministry should settle before the Prince goes what the etiquette 
is to be about ‘‘ presents,” what precedence is to be accorded to his 
Royal Highness in Native Courts, and whether England, India, 
or the Duchy of Cornwall is to pay the expenses of the trip. 
There can be no incognito for a Prince of Wales within his 
mother’s dominions. 


We regret to record the death on Monday of the French 
Ambassador in London, the Comte de Jarnac, at the age of 60. 
A member of one of the oldest families in France, yet half an 
Irishman by blood and residence, a thorough Orleanist in 
sympathies, and a man of much native capacity, as witness his 
half-forgotten novel ‘* Rockingham,” the Count was almost an 
ideal envoy from Versailles to St. James’s. He was thoroughly 
trusted by his own Government and by ours, and was certain to 
send a clear account to France both of our sympathies and of 





their limitations. It is ramoured that he may be succeeded either 


nk dry champagne.” ‘The second reading was carried by 264 | by the Duke de Broglie, which would be a relief to the Presi- 


against 69,9 majority of 195 against “dry champagne,” but | dent’s Cabinet, or by M. Drouyn de Lhuys, which would be an 
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anxiety to Berlin; but nothing appears to have been yet decided. 
The appointment is rarely bestowed upon professional diplomatists. 
Like the American Ministership, it is apt to prove a very expen- 
sive honour, though it has never, we believe, quite tired out an 
Ambassador's patience, as the cost of his Mission is said by the 
New York Herald to have tired out General Schenek’s, 


The Cabrera ‘ convenio” has evidently failed, and the Madrid 
correspondent of the Times draws a gloomy picture of the con- 
dition of Spain. 
arms, and is levying 70,000 more, without whom no attack on 
the Carlists can be attempted. The war costs £50,000 a day, or 
£1,500,000 a month ; the Debt has increased to £375,000,000, 
with a charge of £11,250,000 a year; and the revenue has sunk 
from £25,000,000 to £19,000,000. There is no sign of the war 
drawing to a close, and it will probably only end with the total 
exhaustion of the Carlists’ pecuniary means. They are said to 


owe £18,000,000 already. This is a black picture, but it must | 
be remembered that the Army of Spain is much smaller, popula- 


tion for population, than our own army and marine during the 
Peninsular war; that the Debt will probably be compounde 
for a manageable sum, say £200,000,000 ; and that the smallness 
of the revenue is the consequence of very lax and light taxation. 
Spain, if well governed, could still surmount all difficulties. Her 
danger is not the state of the Treasury or the magnitude of the 
Army, but the tone of despair among the people. 


John Mitchell, who was, we suspect, very improperly dragged 
over here by the importunities of his friends, only to kill himself in 
an utterly fruitless Parliamentary contest for which his broken 
constitution was wholly unfitted, died at Dromalane, near Newry, 
this day week, having survived his second election for Tipperary 
but a few days. In him there was a curious mixture of force and 
violence. His English was so strong, simple, and masculine, that 
if he had but written good sense, he would have had a fair 
title to the designation of an Irish Cobbett, and a Cobbett, too, 
of more refined and cultivated tastes than the real Cobbett. He 
was the son of a Unitarian minister, and it may have been per- 
haps in some measure the mild neutrality of his original creed 
which increased his craving for the enjoyment of strong political 
passions. No man who was so fierce to public antagonists was ever 
more passionately loved by his private friends, and it seems not 
improbable that his death may seriously injure the health of 
another elect of Irish constituencies, his brother-in-law, Mr. John 
Martin. Mr. Mitchell had a vein that was not entirely healthy in 
his mental constitution, one which made him rejoice in the act of 
pressing his heel on somebody,—now it was on criminals and 
convicts, now on negroes, now on Yankees, now, again, on English- 
men. Yet he had great qualities, which might have been very 
beneficent instead of maleficent, as we fear they were, if there had 
but been a safety-valve in him, by which his passions might have 
harmlessly exhaled, leaving his energy and simplicity to bear 
their perfect fruit. 

Sir George Jessel on Wednesday attended an anniversary 
festival in aid of the funds of the Jewish Hospital, and made a 
speech showing how rapidly Jewish disabilities had been swept 
away.. Twenty years ago he could only practise by sufferance, 
no Jew being admissible to the Bar, and now he had been made 
a Judge without serious opposition from anybody. His elevation, 
was not, however, he said, due to his own merit, but to Mr. 
Gladstone’s toleration, for the late Premier could have passed 
him over on the ground of his faith without having any con- 
sequences to dread. He believed there was social prejudice still 
existing which might injure a Jew professionally, but there was 
now no legal barrier to his advancement. ‘There are still, how- 
ever, some serious disabilities to be removed, if any one likes to 
exert himself to remove them. A Jew cannot, we believe, be 
Lord Chancellor, cannot hold Church patronage officially—though 
he may: buy all the livings he likes—and cannot be a guardian 
of the poor or a justice of the peace, the latter a gross absurdity, 
when he can sit on the Bench. The Peers, too, though empowered 
to abolish the oath which would prohibit a Jew Peer from taking 
his seat, have never done so. : 








It is stated that one result of the last Ssssion of Congress has 
been to raise Mr. J. G. Blaine, a Pennsylvanian, who, however, 
resides in Maine, to the first position as the next Republican 
candidate for the Presidency. Mr. Blaine has been Speaker of the 
House of Representatives for the Session, and his impartiality, 
firmness, and vigour of mind have greatly struck the leaders of the 
party, who see that the traditionary dislike of the third term will 
be too strong for General Grant. The Democrats have not 


He says that Spain has now 247,000 men under | 


(decided on their eandidate yet, but it is not impossible that yg 
| Andrew Johnson, the ex-President, and now Senator ion 
Tennessee, may ultimately be adopted. He is a “War her 
crat”’ in opinion, is a Western man, made many friends at the 
White House, and has the same kind of attraction for the : 


as General Jackson had. If he can maintain his present attitude 


| for eighteen months, which is doubtful, he may prove the favourite 
| of the party. 
All manner of statements are current as to some action taken 
| by Germany to induce other Powers to threaten that unless af 
| the next vacancy a moderate Pope is elected, they will refuse him 
| recognition. It was at first affirmed that Prince Bismarek had 
_ applied to the Italian Government to repeal the Guarantee Lay. 
but this is categorically denied, and would, indeed, be useless, 
while Europe still sent Ambassadors to the Vatican and received 
Nuncios from it. Some idea, however, of the possibility. of 
| reducing the Pope to a subject is evidently passing 
the German mind, as his present position places him ip a 
position of singular independence. He is not answerable to 
any municipal law, and has no territories to lose. We haye ex. 
amined this policy elsewhere, but must mention here thas the 
visit of the Emperor of Austria to the King of Italy is supposed 
on the Continent to refer to the action to be taken in the event 
of a Papal election. Meanwhile the Pope appears to shaw no. 
sign of failing health. 

The public is a little surprised to find that this Government is 
just as “‘ stingy ” as the one which preceded it. It has sanctioned 
an Arctic Expedition indeed, and has winked at a job or two, 
but it has not raised everybody’s salaries, and has snubbed the 
Post-office Oliver Twists with more than Bumble’s energy» The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, however, has solved the mystery. 
It is all the House of Commons. Speaking on Saturday at the 
Institute of Civil Engineers, he said that some scientific gentle- 
men had recently advised him that England might do wonders 
in the way of naval architecture, but that the difficulty of getting 
the House of Commons to consent to any new expenditure 
was insuperable. If ever he had to ask the House for a new tax, 
he should have to appeal to the engineers before him either to 
tunnel under the difficulty or throw a bridge over it: Thatis 
| intended evidently as a hint to people other than naval architects, 
and the House, being impersonal, makes a capital Jorkins, As 
Sir Stafford is clearly not going to propose a new tax, and as on 
Tuesday he told a deputation which wanted the Railway Passenger 
Duty repealed that he should be unable to make large remissions, 
we may, we suppose, expect a very modest budget. Nobody, 
except possibly Income-tax payers under £250 a year, will get 
anything very nice. 

The Oxford and Cambridge Boat-race came off on Saturday, as 
usual, and Oxford won by seven or eight lengths. The crowds 
were very great, though the day was cold and the east wind keen, 
but there was rather less interest than usual taken in the race, 
The inequality between the two crews had been detected very 
early, and somewhat diminished the usual excitement. 














Mr. Froude has explained his views as to the administration of 
the South-African Colonies, in a lecture to the merchants con- 
nected with the Cape and a letter to the Times, and they appear 
to amount to this:—The South-African dominion of Great Britain 
is very valuable and the South-African colonists are very loyal, 
but the native population needs a much stricter government. 
Slavery should not be established, but there should be one strict 
law against vagrancy, and another strict one for the enforcement 
of contracts and a third against polygamy. The reports are not-very 
clear, but as we understand Mr. Froude, he would deprive any native 
of his right to be idle, first, by refusing him leave to roam about; 
secondly, by punishing him if he broke a contract of service; 
and thirdly, by abolishing polygamy, which enables him to live 
on the labour of his wives. There is no objection, that we know 
of, to the last suggestion, if we have the power to act on it, but 
the two former are very dangerous. Why is Her Majesty’s dark- 
coloured subject to be refused leave to go about, if he likes ? 
Or why is a native who has promised to sell his labour to be 
punished criminally if he has not sold it, while the colonist who 
promises to sell corn but does not deliver it is punishable only by 
an action for debt? Earl Grey showed years ago that the way 
make lazy races work and bind nomad races to the soil was 
tax them, and his plan succeeded perfectly in British Burmab. 








Mr. Froude, in his letter to the Times, tells a story which 
throws the British contempt for the dark races and for idleness inl 





very high relief. ‘‘ When,” he says, ‘‘I spoke in Natal of immigt® 
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tion from England, I was told impatiently that no white labourer | 
from England could be brought to work, with so many lounging 
Kaffits looking on and laughing at him.” The moral he would 
draw is clearly that the Kaffir should be made by some sort of | 
peneficent whip to cease to laugh and lounge, and then the free- | 
born Briton, not being aggravated by Kaffir idleness, would cease 
to be idle in imitation. Did it ever occur to Mr. Froude that one 
of the rights of freemen when they want nothing is to sit still, or 
is he prepared to apply his philosophy to Rotten Row? Suppose 
West London gives up working because dandies lounge there and 
laugh at workers. Will he punish the workmen for striking, or 
the dandies, as in South Africa, for lounging? It is highly to be 
tted, of course, that people should wander about from encamp- 
sent toencampment, and never do any manual labour ; and suppose 
we imprison, say, the Duke of Sutherland for that line of conduct ? 


An instance of the very great hardship inflicted under the 
Masters and Servants’ Act was brought before the House of Com- 
mons yesterday week. Luke Hills, who was a carter in the em- 
ployment of a Sussex gentleman, Captain Hyde, and was sworn 
both by Captain Hyde and by his son to have made with the 
former a verbal contract for a year’s service, was brought up be- 
fore the magistrates under this Act for a breach of his contract, and 
condemned to pay £5 damages as well as 18s. 6d. for costs, 
which, being unable, or else unwilling, to pay, he was im- 
prisoned for three months. It was asserted for Captain Hyde 
that though Mrs. Hills swore that there was no yearly engage- 
ment, the man refused to swear this, both the employer and 
his son swearing that there was, and that the term of the en- 
gagement had actually commenced. Moreover, the magistrates 
gave Hills a fortnight to make up the £5 18s. 6d., and only com- 
mitted him to prison when he failed or refused to pay the money. 
Still, the Home Secretary himself thought the case one of so much 
hardship that he said that if the Queen had had the constitutional 
power to pardon a man imprisoned, not for any crime, but for 
not paying what the Court had ordered him to pay,—which she 
has not,—he should have directed a free pardon to be made out. 
The Act was one which the Labour Laws’ Commission, which 
has so recently reported, is disposed to modify, and it ought cer- 
tainly to be administered with the utmost leniency. The fine on 
Luke Hills has since been paid by subscription, and the man 
liberated, amidst the rejoicings of his friends ; but the result, we 
hope, will have larger consequences, especially in producing a 
very early amendment of the Masters and Servants’ Act. 


Mr. Justice Denman has, we perceive, repented of his some- 
what hasty action in sentencing W. Craddock, the prisoner 
acquitted at Hertford for uttering base coin, to a year’s im- 
prisonment for contempt of Court. The Home Secretary 
on Friday week, too late for our impression, stated that the 
Judge had discovered that Craddock whispered his threat 
to Kent after the latter’s conviction, and had not therefore been 
guilty of the contempt he originally imagined. In fact, he had 
not impeded the course of justice at all. The truth seems to be 
that the judge lost his temper at having to sentence a tempted lad, 
while his tempter got off, and redressed the injustice with too 
strong a hand. The Crown will be advised to pardon Craddock, 
and we hope the case will lead to a stricter definition of a crime 
which journalists have occasionally as great difficulty in avoiding 
as in knowing when they have committed it. 


The Master of Balliol, Professor Jowett, has quite a remarkable 
faculty of preaching what one may fairly call suspensive Christ- 
ianity. That is, he combines a curiously profound vein of 
Christian sentiment with a somewhat morbid respect for the 
achievements of modern criticism in the way of throwing an 
atmosphere of doubt over the authenticity of the Christian 
story. In a sermon preached in London last Sunday, at the 
Church of St. Lawrence in Gresham Street, he took his subject 
from the story of the Passion,—the prayer of Christ that 
if it were possible the cup might pass from him,—but 
even so, he was absolutely unable to get into his subject 
without enlarging anxiously on the discrepancies between the 
various Gospels, the comparatively late date at which they were all 





recognised in their present formsin the Church, and the obstruction | 
this causes to any unhesitating belief in the supernatural facts of the | 
Gospel story. Still, said Professor Jowett, we cannot suspend the | 


great duties of life, while we suspend our judgment on the ques- | 
tions thus raised ; and in the meantime, we may actually accept as | 
certain that Christ went about doing good, and suffered both | 
mental and bodily anguish for men’s sake. And so, at last, he | 
reached his subject, though not, we suspect, without a doubt in 


his own mind as to the probably baneful results, even upon 


Christian sentiment and practice, of any judicial decision which 
may ultimately be passed on the theological demurrer the scope of 
which he had thus indicated. 


Yesterday week Sir Charles Dilke brought out all the 
blots in the Ballot Act, showing how differently different local 
authorities interpret its provisions ; how some try to give validity 
to the vote if they can, so long as it is clear how the vote was 
intended, while others insist on the correctness of every technical 
detail; how the illiterate voters’ clause is used as a means of 
making it clear how certain doubtful voters, whether really so 
illiterate as to need the clause or not, are actually voting; andina 
word, explaining to how many failures of its intention the Act is 
liable. Mr. Forster supported a revision of the details of the Act, 
and the Government promised either a revision of the Act for next 
Session or, what is just now the Government's favourite equiva- 
lent for legislation,—a Select Committee on it, also for next 
Session. There are too many Select Committees just now to 
admit of having another, even on the Ballot Act. ‘The thirty-eighth 
year of Her Majesty’s reign will be remembered in future days 
as the flood-year of Select Committees. 


Literary papers, if at all respectable and sober in their judg- 
ments, must take care what they are about. A Scotch jury has 
just given a verdict for £1,275 against our contemporary, the 
Atheneum, for an otherwise very sober and moderate, though 
hostile, criticism on the last School Atlas published by Keith 
Johnston. The damages are apparently given for its statement 
that “the Atlas, though bearing the name of A. Keith John- 
ston, is the work neither of the primus nor of the secundus of 
that name, for the son is no longer connected with the house 
established by his late father, the merited reputation of which he 
was so well qualified to maintain, but is gone to seek his fortune 
in Paraguay.” ‘This statement was shown to be in some respects 
erroneous, and of course injurious to the reputation of the house 
for geographical accuracy and learning. Mr. Keith Johnston the 
younger went to Paraguay on a commission to settle the limits 
between Brazil and Paraguay, and left England only in January, 
1874. As we understand, the edition of the School Atlas in question 
was really brought out under his superintendence. In any case, the 
same staff of assistants was employed, and the work, it was under- 
stood, had in no degree suffered by his absence. No doubt a criticism 
of this kind on the personnel of a firm as distinguished from the 
literary character of its work, especially if in any degree inaccurate, 
is a little unusual and undesirable, but to assess the damages 
for it at £1,275 seems simply the very fanaticism of local preju- 
dice. If such verdicts as these are to be multiplied, the effect 
must be that good and learned papers will be gagged, while only 
bad and despised papers, which no one thinks it worth while to 
prosecute, will be left at liberty. If the Athenzum’s mistake ought 
to cost it £1,275, it must be because the Athen#um’s judgment 
is usually so completely trustworthy. But where is the policy of 
shutting the lips of sober judges by subjecting their responsible 
discretion to all sorts of perils, while reckless judges are allowed 
every day to say what they please without challenge? We trust 
these excessive damages may be appealed against and set aside ; 
otherwise school-books will have a bad chance of review in the 
columns of those newspapers whose editors are as scrupulous in 
warning the public against what is faulty, as they are in praising 
what is good. 


Lord Shaftesbury is a man of many gifts, but none of these 
gifts certainly can have been received by him with a better grace 
than that presented to him on Wednesday by the costermongers, 
of whose society he is president,—a valuable donkey. The donkey 
was led up stairs to the platform of the Forester’s Hall, in Wilder- 
ness Row, Goswell Road, where the Earl presided, and was formally 
delivered over to him, with a eulogy on the donkey's good quali- 
ties, especially his taste for good company and good living. The 
Earl, in thanking the costermongers for their gift, said ‘“‘ he would 
send his newly-acquired friend down to the country, where he would 
be well treated by his grand-children. When he (the Earl) passed 
away from this life, he desired to have no more said of him than 
that he had done his duty whilst in it, as the poor donkey did 
his, with patience and unmurmuring resignation.” Sterne’s sen- 
timental reverie on a dead donkey was inferior in every respect 
to Lord Shaftesbury’s pathetic praise of the living one. Indeed, 
he hit the very quality which donkeys simulate, if they do 
not possess,—resignation as distinguished both from mere endur- 
ance and from stolid indifference. Alone, almost, among animals 
the donkey can really sigh. 


Consols were at the latest date 924-3. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—>—— 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO INDIA. 

O Anglo-Indian will, we think, venture a confident opinion 
on the effect of the Heir Apparent’s visit to India, and 

we do not know that it is necessary to form any confident opinion. 
The visit is most natural and most right, and we may safely 
leave its political results to Providence. Itis right, because two 
hundred millions of people, who cannot come to Europe, have 
a claim, if they desire it, to such a courtesy from their future 
Sovereign ; and it is natural, because the Prince must feel 
some curiosity about such a multitude of possible subjects, and 
because India, to a Prince of Wales, will prove the pleasantest 
of lands. We do not recommend India to the ordinary tourist. 
He will find in traversing it that he learns very little, that 
he hears contradictory things on every subject, and that he 
does not see anything, except a few buildings, of what is best 
worth seeing on the continent. Really to see India, a European 
should be either a prominent politician or a Prince; one for 
whom great natives will exert themselves, before whom the 
invisible barrier which separates Native and European life will 
fall, who will be admitted to Native Courts, urged to quit the 
Railways, enabled to call out before him a display of that 
wonderful Asiatic life which Europeans sometimes pass whole 
careers in India without seeing. The best way to see India 
differs radically from the best way to see Europe. Really to know 
the country, its separateness, its true and unique character, a man 
should travel en prince, should march with a camp round him, 
move far from the beaten track at fabulous cost per diem, be 
received as the honoured guest of Princes, cause that commo- 
tion among the multitude which impels them to exhibit them- 
selves, hear from real authorities what everything means, be 
able to express a wish which will be treated as a command. 
The very natural features of India will be different for a 
Prince of Wales and a mere traveller. The bagman can see 
Mont Blane as well as the millionaire, but to see India one 
must diverge from the roads in a way impossible to tourists, 
must plunge into the interior as a conquering General would, 
must have means and appliances, and above all, rank such as 
only a Prince or a wealthy politician of high mark ever has at 
his disposal, Rank, great rank, either official or personal, is 
the talisman which unlocks the doors of that great continent. 
To see India well one should be able to spend £500 a day, to 
order out the elephants of a district, to require the attendance 
of Commissioners, to suggest that a native Durbar should be 
an incident of one’s reception in a native capital. That rank 
which in Europe is so often a burden will in India be 
to the Prince of Wales, if he really desires to see the 
land, an hourly convenience, making all in whose hands 
lie the secrets of the continent his willing and obedient guides, 
anxious to display the mysteries of their provinces to his gaze. 
To a Prince will be shown the beauty of regions no white foot 
has ever traversed. For a Prince will be organised those 
wonderful hunting spectacles which of all spectacles in India 
reveal most perfectly the separate life of the East, its peculiar 
colour, its peerless and for many minds irresistible grandiosity. 
To a Prince even the interior of the temples will be open. 
The ordinary traveller is beaten in India by the vastness of 
everything, by the physical difficulty of travelling out of the 
road, by the traditional habit of secluding everything that can 
be secluded from the European eye, by the scale of the needful 
preparations, by the indifference or hostility of all natives of 
importance ; but to the Prince of Wales there will will be no 
such barriers. His wish will be a command, his visit an 
honour for which Princes will contend with fury, his presence 
an excuse for provinces to place at his disposal all they have 
of luxury and grandeur and distinctiveness, and, to coin a word 
which the language ought to possess in some less barbarous 
form, of “ Asiaticness,” fully, freely, willingly, as it is placed 
only at the disposal of those who are great in other eyes 
than ours, The Prince of Wales may see India, if he will, 
as an Emperor of Delhi could have seen it a hundred years 
ago; and the Emperor, strange as it may seem, would have 
seen a truer as well as more magnificent India than the 
most acute or observant European,—and that for this simple 
reason, that the glance of his eye was honorific, and that of the 
European is maleficent. In India, of all countries on earth, he 
only sees who looks down from the hill-top. The land is too 
vast to be seen except as a panorama. The traveller in the 
plain sees nothing, mistakes the roadsides for the country, 
thinks that a province choked with people, brimming over with 
life, full of cities, ruled by a civilisation which was completed 


ads 
when Germany was a forest, is a dreary jungle. There is na 


land where the willingness of the people is so essential to the 
traveller, where the favour alike of the great and of the multi. 
tude is so indispensable, where native hospitality is so invaluable, 
and all these aids in their strongest form will be at the service 


of a Prince of Wales, who will learn more, see more enio 

more, say, from a week’s hunting with Scindiah, than team 
year of travel in ordinary ways and on ordinary routes, He 
has but to march from Bombay to Agra, halting at Palaces b 

the way, and he will know more of Native India—the we 
India worth studying—than officers who have passed lives 
without realising that they are living in a civilisation amidst 
which they are only temporary accidents. There is no yp. 
pleasantness to be feared from the climate, for India from 
November to March is like Italy in spring; and little to be 
feared from disease, if, as we should hope, the Prince’s attack 
of typhoid has made him proof against malaria. Of personal 
danger there is none whatever, except that risk from madmen 
to which Princes are everywhere exposed, and which in India 
may make a little extra watchfulness desirable. 

As to the political result of the visit, we have no opinion to 
offer. Very possibly there will be none, except a slight feeling 
of pleasure in all Native minds that the future Emperor has 
thought their country, which they hold to be so separate, so 
sacred, and so beautiful, worth an extended visit. The grand 
consequences which some of our contemporaries are predicting 
seem to us very improbable. No visit, even if it gives pleasure, 
can bridge the gulf between the Eastern and Western mind, or 
alter the native opinion of a rule of which they understand 
perfectly both the good and the evil side. There will be no 
hostility to the Prince, and there may be no burst of loyalty. 
The secret of native reverence has not been discovered yet, 
The Times seems to think it is pedigree, but the devotion 
shown to the Houses of Oodeypore or Travancore, which are 
lost in the past, is scarcely greater than the loyalty displayed 
towards Princes whose grandfathers were mere adventurers, Men 
died for Tippoo, the Corporal’s son, as devotedly as they died 
for the Rajah of Jeypore, whose family was reigning when 
Alexander crossed the Indus. Many Anglo-Indians assert that 
the secret is mystery, and will believe in their hearts that the 
visit of a fattish young gentleman in a General’s uniform—or is 
it to be in a Field-Marshal’s ?—as Heir Apparent to the throne 
of the Mogul, will tend distinctly to lower the respect felt for 
the hitherto invisible Sovereign, who sits shrouded from Hindoo 
sight by the ocean, and can overthrow Princes by a word 
transmitted invisibly under the sea; but the Great Mogul 
could be seen by the meanest subject, and Baber remained 
a great Monarch, though his people saw him half drank, 
jumping from battlement to battlement of his palace. 
The successful rulers of India have not shrouded them- 
selves. Akbar gave daily audiences, though he did sit on 
a throne placed on the broad stone girders above his audience- 
hall. Hyder Ali was known to half his subjects and all his 
army, and every Sikh, as he helped to found Runjeet’s throne, 
knew that his absolute lord was a one-eyed little man, who 
thought usquebaugh weak stuff till they put some chillies 
in. Many more Anglo-Indians will assert that the secret is 
magnificence, and grieve that the Prince cannot appear in the 
state of a great Mogul, or with a halo round his head, such as 
Caligula tried to devise; but the native understands that 
“Omar is Omar” quite well, even though Omar be riding 
double or fetching water for himself; and of all Europeans of 
our time, probably the men who have produced the deepest 
impression on the native mind were Sir Charles Napier, who 
never had the slightest trace of magnificence about him, and 
Sir John Lawrence, who was accused, erroneously, we believe, 
of giving audiences in his drawers. That natives consider 
ceremonial and precedence on certain occasions of extreme 
importance is true, but the deference which will surround the 
Prince will strike them as much as ceremonial ; and about pre- 
cedence there will, we should hope, be no question whatever. 
There could be none about that of the Empress, or that 
of the Viceroy as her representative, and the Prince of 
Wales is second throughout the Empire. We ourselves 
have often argued that the secret of Oriental reverence is the 
Asiatic notion of the sacredness of sway, but we confess we are 
unable to draw the line which in their minds separates 
power from rank. The history of the Mutiny shows 
that reverence attached through a whole century to 
Princes who during that long period had possessed no power 
whatever, and we do not believe that natives will misunderstand 
the position of a Prince who, though he will be Sovereign, has 





as Heir Apparent no political authority. They may overwhelm 
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petitions, or express in some provinces dislike of the 
British rule by disrespect to the Queen’s heir, but we do not 
think they will. The result may be greater than any one can 
.agine. but there is no reason why it should be so, and it is 
; probable that the visit will be like a Royal visit to 
easant compliment to a people who like apprecia- 
hout much permanent influence on the progress of 


him with 


far more pr 
Ireland, a pl 
tion, but wit 


os point of high importance ought to be settled before the 
Prince sets sail. Is the Indian etiquette, or the etiquette of the 
Royal House, or a separate etiquette to be cbserved about re- 
ceiving and giving presents¢ A mistake there may do most 
serious mischief, take away, in fact, all the charm of the visit ; 
and, subject to the opinions of experts, we should say the rule 
usually observed ought to be relaxed. An Emperor in Asia 
honours the donor from whom he accepts a gift. 





THE CONSERVATIVE GOVERNMENT. 

ASTER is come,—an early Easter, no doubt, but still one 
which marks the expiration of what is virtually a third 

of the Session, and it is natural to cast a glance on the political 
situation in this the first Session in which a strong Conserva- 
tive Government has had full time and fair-play for its legisla- 
tive and administrative work. What shall we say of the 
impression which that work has produced on the mind of the 
country? Administratively there is but little by which to 
test the Government. The few appointments made have 
not been bad, and some of them have shown a spirit 
of very careful and conscientious selection. The duties of 
the Colonial Office have been discharged by a firm as well as a 
careful hand. ‘There is no criterion by which to judge of the 
policy of the Foreign Office, where Lord Derby has had, as 
far as the public knows, no anxious decisions to take. The 
Duke of Richmond and Lord Sandon have certainly shown good 
sense in theirnew Education Code and in the more recent changes 
in it to which the criticisms passed on it have given rise. 
The Irish Government seems to do its duty well, and the Home 
Secretary has, so far as we know, recommended no weak reprieves. 
All this, however, except as regards the colonial policy, which 
has no doubt been more or less tested by true emergencies, simply 
amounts to saying that in a time of profound repose the 
Government have not taken pains to blunder,—a meritorious 
omission, no doubt, but not one of superfluous or extraordinary 
desert, But when we come to the legislative policy of the 
Government, it is impossible not to be struck with the 
appearance of a weakness that does not become the 
Cabinet of a united party, encumbered with no following of 
alien-minded allies, and led by a man of undoubted genius, 
though very dubious political tendencies. Mr. Disraeli’s idea, 
no doubt, has been from the first to play on the Conservative 
side the same part which Lord Palmerston played on the 
Liberal side,—i.e., to take careful account of the reasonable 
wishes of the moderates on the Opposition benches, not to ride 
rough-shod over the feelings of either House of Parliament, to 
drive with a light rein, not to be too much in earnest, and to 
season dignity with humour. But to play this part well 
requires not merely a clear literary perception of the part itself, 
but also a strong grasp of the substantial ends to be pursued in 
the legislative changes proposed. The essence of success in such a 
part consists in knowing what it is worth while to make a push 
for, and what may fairly be abandoned on adequate evidence of 
the steady disinclination of Parliament. However temperate 
the measures of such a Government ought to be, to give them 
efficiency and significance, they should at least be clear in 
conception, and their drift, however practical and sober, should 
be steadfastly insisted on. Again, the less sensational, in a party 


sense, the more neutral is the policy of the Government, the j. 


more need is there of official resolution and constancy in 
holding fast by that policy, and pressing it persistently 
on the House of Commons. A neutral policy with- 
out pith in it is no policy at all. Practical 
measures of a modest description, which degenerate into an 
inorganic pulp of permissive provisions, had better never 
have been brought in at all. The less showy the line of a Govern- 
ment, the more nerve and decision is needed in what it does 
attempt. Now, with all our predisposition to hope good things 
from both the Lord Chancellor and the Home Secretary, we think 
the Session has produced but too clear evidence that they—ne- 
cessarily the very foci of wholesome reform for a sober, Conser- 
vative Administration—have failed completely in the firmness 
and coherence of their legislative proposals and their legislative 


cellor of the Exchequer, in his character of supervisor of 
measures of financial precaution (like the Friendly Societies 
Bill), has been equally irresolute and inconstant, and that 
the Prime Minister has been far too indifferent to these 
matters to come to the rescue, and we shall have indicated 
summarily our reasons for thinking that the Government is 
neither a strong nor politically a sagacious one. 

Lord Cairns is one of the most accomplished lawyers 
of his day, yet we venture to say that he has shown himself 
very greatly inferior to his predecessor, whose political popul- 
arity has always seemed to us due more to personal suavity, 
than to strength of political thought, in his conduct of the legal 
reforms entrusted to him. Lord Selborne’s measures showed 
more grasp, and are held by good judges to have been far better 
drawn than Lord Cairns’s, and certainly the essential points 
in them were more clearly discriminated and adhered to. Lord 
Cairns’s Land Transfer Bill is not considered by the learned pro- 
fession nearly so good in principle as former proposals of the same 
kind, being founded far too much on the weak permissive 
principle ; on the Marriage Laws, he is indisposed to make any 
proposal at all; on the Judicature Act, he has allowed himself 
to be bowled over by a mob of Tory Peers; andin the amendment 
of the Patent Laws, he is still only at the beginning of his toils, 
though his proposals have been well received. The fatal weak- 
ness he has shown in relation to the Judicature Act is, how- 
ever, by far the worst sign we have had of his political 
character, as it is also the greatest proof of the indifference or 
squeezability of the Prime Minister. There was no other 
measure on which Lord Cairns’s personal judgment was 
so strong, or so entitled to respect. If he did not think 
the Court of Appeal proposed strong enough and permanent 
enough in its character, why did he not propose a 
stronger and more imposing tribunal, instead of allowing 
himself to be defeated by a ruck of lay Peers who like the 
prestige of the Appellate privilege, but many of whom are 
quite incompetent to have any opinion on the subject? Lord 
Cairns should have shown that the Government, though 
Conservative, will not allow itself to be overridden by 
ignorant Conservative opinion. It was of the very highest 
importance to Mr. Disraeli’s Government that he should have 
proved this. And it is hardly possible to doubt that with 
enough pertinacity, Lord Cairns could have persuaded Mr. 
Disraeli of the necessity of making a stand, and have suppressed 
the mutiny in the Tory camp. It was, we suspect, want of 
intellectual and moral vitality, rather than want of conviction, 
which made him acquiesce in his defeat. Combativeness 
costs so much wear and tear to constitutions whieh are not 
naturally combative. But whatever be the cause of the failure, 
nothing is more certain than that the failure itself has shaken 
men’s confidence in what is called the progressive character of 
the Conservative Government. When Tory Peers agree to 
throw over their own leaders, and those leaders submit without 
even a struggle, the dream of a Government which shall be all 
the stronger for purposes of amelioration that it never favours 
revolution, begins to fade. Progressive Conservatism has a 
pleasant sound, but for its realisation it depends on the 
ascendancy of the progressive Conservatives over the obstruc- 
tive Conservatives. This ascendancy Mr. Disraeli and Lord 
Cairns used to exercise satisfactorily enough, so long as they 
represented a Government in a minority in the Commons, and 
therefore a Government powerfully backed by a Liberal majority 
which commanded the keys of every position. But the 
situation has changed since Mr. Disraeli has had to rely on a 
Conservative majority which far outnumbers the Liberal Oppo- 
sition. He has no longer any real set-off against the prejudices 
of his party. Lord Cairns and Mr. Disraeli could mancwuvre 
the Lords into passing an Irish Land Bill and an Irish Church 
Disestablishment Bill by menacing them with Mr. Gladstone ; 
but now that there is no longer any terror attaching to that 
name, they find their influence over their retrograde followers 
all but departed. The spell with which they conjured obstinate 
men into timidity is vanished. The obstinate men are them- 
selves again. 

In relation to Mr. Assheton Cross, and to some extent also to 
Sir Stafford Northcote, there is room for almost as much dis- 
appointment as in the case of Lord Cairns. Mr, Cross’s Artisans’ 
Dwellings Bill is inapplicable to the very class of dwellings 
which country gentlemen should most earnestly desire and help 
to reform. His Adulteration Bill applies only to tradesmen 
who knowingly adulterate, which will render it very easy for 
them to obtain adulterated food, without knowing that it is 
adulterated. He has somewhat indefinitely postponed his Bill 











taet in pushing those proposals. Add to this, that the Chan- 


for dealing with violent crime. No proposal at all, we believe, has 
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yet been made in the way of an amendment of the Masters and | 
Servants’ Act and the Conspiracy law. And the Public Health | 
Bill is far too huge an affair to have any chance of vindicating | 
this Session the right of the Government to Mr. Disraeli’s motto, | 
“Omnia sanitas.” Again, Sir Stafford Northcote has gutted the 


thousand men in Civita Vecchia, have entered Rome 
Philip II. did, and have compelled the King of the Papal Stale 
to have chosen between submission or flight. But 
without a kingdom, the Pope is as safe from military inte. 
ference as the Editor of the Zimes. The Home-rulers pi 


Friendly Societies Bill of its best provision, and earned the | as well try to silence the great journal by brickbats, as the 
praises of the very persons against whose looseness of procedure Chancellor of Germany to silence the Pope with breech-loagj 


at was necessary to guard; and on matters of financial policy | guns. 
like the extension of Sir Robert Peel’s principle of reserving consequently does not matter. 


There is nothing to hit, and the speed of the fir 
The Chancellor sees that 


the right of note-issue to the State, he has shown, certainly not | clearly enough, and it irritates him, and, naturally, he 
confusion of intellect, but timidity of purpose, by referring to | thinks over means of bringing physical pressure to bear. If 
a Committee a point on which really no new light was needed, | he could only make somebody responsible who could be got at 


or perhaps obtainable. Only Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has, | with cannon ! 


” 


on the whole, shown a really “ progressive Conservatism, 


| 


Suppose the Pope were a subject, or were bound 
over not to interfere with any secular State ; then, if he cop. 


in his Peace Preservation Bill; but he is not a member of | tinued abusive, his country could be attacked, and as a coun 
the Cabinet, and is to a certain extent more of a free agent | could be invaded, and conquered, and made to pay indemnities 


than the Ministers who deal with English and Scotch policy, | 


-ecause Mr. Disraeli has been exceedingly anxious to show 
that his government of Ireland is in no way dependent on Irish 
Catholic support. Hitherto certainly the only symptom of that 
mingled progressiveness and firmness which we were told would 
be characteristic of the new Government has been visible in 
‘the treatment of Ireland. Mildness without any firmness as 
zegards progress, and with a complete willingness to take back 
steps made in advance, and to push very feebly the proposals 
for advance, have marked the legislative proposals for Great 
Britain. 

In fact, the only sign of strength has been in the conduct 
of the Army Exchanges Bill, which has been guided by Mr. 
Hardy with a good deal of strength ; but then, on that measure 
the Government, though firm, was not only not progressive, 
but actually retrogressive. And this is just the straw which 
shows, as we fear, which way the wind blows. This Session at 
least the Government, when acting in harmony with the 
reactionary party, are strong; when urging reforms upon that 
party, they are weak, and almost nerveless. No uoubt it was 
notso last Session. The collapse of the Endowed Schools’ Bill was, 
as we then hoped, an earnest of the triumph of the progressive 
Conservatism of Mr. Disraeli and Lord Cairns over the reac- 
tionary Conservatism of Mr. Gathorne Hardy and Lord Salis- 
bury. But we greatly fear that, with the study which the 
Conservative party is gradually giving to its new position, there 
is growing up every day a stronger and stronger disposition to 
use the power they really possess. At first they were so dazed 
by the unexpected brilliancy of their successes, that they had 
not the presence of mind to make their leaders feel the heavy 
pressure of their prejudices. But time and consideration have 
shown them the real force of their position. The House of 
Lords may now govern the country for a time, if it will, and 
obsolete prejudices may govern the House of Lords. Every 
sign seems to indicate the embarrassment and indecision of the 
more Liberal Members of the Cabinet, and the increasing 
strength of the genuine Tories. The successful cabal of the 
Tory Peers was the turning-point. We greatly fear that 
from that time forth the retrogressions will increase and 
the progressions decrease; and that Mr. Disraeli will soon 
be sighing after the enviable position of once more leading 
a Government in a minority, with a good swinging majority 
of Liberals to play off against Tory passions and Conservative 
dreads. 





GERMANY AND THE NEXT POPE. 

RINCE BISMARCK is fighting a ghost, and the fight 
bothers him dreadfully. He knows how to hit and to 

hit hard with a bludgeon, how to inflict dreadful cuts with a 
sabre, and how to give effective point with a rapier; but all 
those methods of fighting demand that the adversary shall 
present a skull to be broken, a body to be slashed, or a breast 
to be pierced through ; and the Pope has none of those things, 
He is only a voice; and Krupp, who can kill any mortal being, 
has not yet provided the shell which will blast away the nymph 
Echo. Ifthe Pope possessed an estate, as he ignorantly wishes 
he did, if he had his bit of Italy for his own, with its ancient 
capital and its counties administered by Cardinals, and its 
worm-eaten old port, he would be lost, for the German Chan- 
cellor could effectually attack all those pleasantly useless signs 
of dominion. There can hardly be a doubt that if the 


Pope had preserved his temporal power till 1875, and had 
published the Encyclical of last month, and had irritated 
Germany as he has recently done, and if Catholic Europe had 
been as powerless as it is, and Protestant Europe as divided or 
indifferent as it is, Prince Bismarck would have landed ten 





for the crime of not winning its battles, Berlin, which can ensure 
all those things, would be master of the situation. That result 
would so perfectly suit Prince Bismarck, that it is difficult to 
believe he has not striven to attain it; that he has not 
asked Europe whether the next Pope should be a Sovereign ; 
that he has not pressed Italy to promise that during the next 
election the Guarantee Law should be repealed, and the nominee 
of the Conclave informed that unless he could come to terms 
with civilisation he would be considered a Bishop, and not an 
independent Sovereign. The denials of this story are numerous 
and bold, but it will be observed that they all apply to the 
present Pope, and not to the next election, that they are all 
inconsistent with the documents which came out during and 
before the Arnim trial, and that they are all denied in state. 
ments which imply that the real threat held out is one of 
“non-recognition,” i.e, non-recognition of the Pope as a 
Sovereign Prince. He is to be somebody’s subject, and, there- 
fore, amenable to a law which can be enforced by a threat 
against his civil superior of an appeal to arms. Such threats 
have before now been issued against both France and Austria, 
on account of attacks in the Press, and when the Continental 
system of repressing the Press is considered, it cannot be 
denied that wise or foolish, oppressive or liberal, they are, 
at least, recognised by international law. A State whieh 
holds the power to control its Press by executive decree must, 
in some measure, become responsible for its utterances, and 
the Pope, if a subject, would for practical purposes be just a 
journalist, using some paper of some sort to disseminate his 
views throughout the Catholic world. If he sent his Briefs 
in letters to foreign Bishops, he would all the same be 
responsible for the matter contained in them. 

There is no chance, of course, of Italy making any agreement 
of the kind. Her statesmen, who have lived with the Papacy 
for a thousand years, are not troubled by the Pope’s aetion as 
England was and Germany is troubled, and have evidently 
come to the conclusion that an old clergyman, whom millions 
of Italians and tens of millions of Catholics think on certain 
occasions inspired, must be allowed to say his say undisturbed 
by threats either of fine or imprisonment. Like Frederic the 
Great, they are content so long as the censor can put no regi- 
ments in the field, and would as soon think of punishing a 
Pope for saying their laws were invalid, as we should of punish- 
ing Mr. Mill for saying that in certain impossible contingencies 
it would be his moral duty to disobey Omnipotence. The law 
passes on its course in either case, unaffected by any individual 
breath, however audacious or however authoritative it may be. 
The Pope’s tongue cannot be controlled; and as it cannot be 
controlled, the best way of renouncing control is to acknowledge 
the fact, to accept its consequences in Italy and elsewhere, and 
to maintain the old tradition under which, with territories or 
without, in the Roman States, or Avignon, or the Palace of 
the Vatican, the Pope is an independent Sovereign Prince. 
But that Germany should wish Italy to yield, should think 
of this particular plan, should be willing to disturb 
the Catholic population of the world for such m 
end and by such a method, is one of the oddest phe- 
nomena conceivable. What has the Pope done, to begin 
with? He has, to put it in the plainest, and therefore, a 
Germans will say, in the most German form, delivered 4 
sermon, saying that anybody who obeys the Falck laws will, 
unless he repents and makes reparation, go to hell. Well, and 
what then? Surely, if the Pope is right in saying that his 
duty is to say it, if he is burned alive the next minute, and to 
punish him is as oppressive as it would be for a pietist Govern 
ment to punish Professor Strauss for saying that hell does not 
exist. He is not interrupting the law or the order of society, 
or impeding material civilisation, or doing anything which 
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every preacher does not do in some form or other every day,— 

for instance, every Presbyterian divine, when he lectures on 
the headship of Christ as forbidding Church suits before 
secular judges; or every abolitionist, when he advises resist- 
ance to a law for the extradition of slaves; or the religious 
teetotalers, when they call the issue of licences a league with 
hell and a covenant with damnation. If anybody under such 
incitement violates the law, let him be imprisoned ; but surely 
his disobedience is no ground for punishing conscientious, 
even if silly, exposition of the law. Surely, if ever there 
were a people who, up to 1871, held to that principle, 
it was this very German nation. The most tremendous earthly 
consequences are deducible from the writings of Schopenhauer, 
or Lassalle, or Karl Marx, yet the legist who made that an 
argument for forcibly suppressing those writings would be con- 
sidered and denounced as an obscurantist oppressor. Universal 
Professordom would say, and say justly, that no moral teaching | 
was possible, if it were to be held responsible for all the conse- | 
quences which its opponents could imaginatively deduce as | 
logically flowing from the assigned premisses. The doctrine of | 
non-resistance frankly carried out would extinguish modern | 
society, but would the Germans agree to silence a nineteenth- 
century Fox? Germans would argue, and we should agree 
with them, that Virginia had a perfect right to hang John 
Brown for carrying out his theories by invading Virginia and 
inciting negroes to armed revolt ; but would they also consider 
it right to compel a foreign Government to hang a foreign 
Abolitionist who proclaimed that the status of slavery in se 
justified armed resistance. If so, then any man anywhere who 
proclaims that man is not bound to submit to despotism may 
be assailed by any State in which an absolute Sovereign is a 
legal institution. If the German Liberals are prepared to go 
that length, they are consistent ; but if they are not—and they 
certainly are not—what possible distinction can they draw as 
against the Pope? That he is a Sovereign, and from the 
accident of his position beyond the reach of international as 
well as municipal law? Well, so is the Emperor William, or 
Ozar Alexander, or President Ulysses Grant, or the Emperor 
of China. No municipal law could punish any one of them 
for any speech or any interpretation of moral law, and as it 
happens, no international law could by possibility be enforced. 
They are as fully protected by their strength as he is by his 
weakness. Is it that the Pope has “ authority ” over those who 
believe him? So has any other preacher who has followers who 
take what he says for law; so has Comte, for instance, and Mrs. 
Girling, and many another framer of moral and religious systems. 
The Pope has no power to slay, or arrest, or—the Church being 
once disestablished—to fine, is merely a preacher who happens to 
be considered by his disciples, when preaching on certain sub- 
jects and in a certain way, to be incapable of comfnitting a 
mistake. Five-sixths of the Christian world believe that of 
the Bible, but is that a reason for suppressing the teaching of 
that book? It is suppression that all these projects aim at, 
the actual compelling of an important preacher by physical 
force to abstain from saying what he believes God orders him 
to say. Is that an object worthy of the nation which says 





thought should be free ? 

Let us turn to the method. The object of any scheme for 
controlling the election of a Pope by refusing to recognise the | 
person elected must be of necessity to reduce him to the posi- 
tion of a subject, and what would be the result of that ? 
Clearly that unless held in physical durance, which would 
produce dangerous disturbances, he would choose the residence 
where he would be least fettered,—that is, either some Catholic 
State where his opinions had full ascendancy, or some State 
where for other reasons he would be let alone. In neither 
would the end sought—the suppression of his dangerous 
Opinions as to the relation between earthly law and heavenly 
law—be secured for one hour. Suppose he fled to Belgium, 
Germany would have to conquer Belgium to stop him, only to 
see him fly, say, to Illyria; or if Austria were conquered, to 
Malta ; or if England were subdued, to Milwaukee ; or if America 
could not resist her German settlers’ vote, to Quito, remaining 
in each place exactly as talkative, as powerless, and as 
dangerous as before. As a fugitive, he could “ban” and 
“bless” just as easily as he can now, and with just as much 
effect, while as a fugitive the chance of a combination in his 
favour would be indefinitely increased. Hunting a Will-of-the- 
Wisp with field-pieces would be sensible to such a course, which, 
even if as successful as we have supposed, would be pure 
waste of German treasure and life. That is, of course, partly 
seen, and it is now said that the guarantees sought are to be 
taken from the new Pope himself, but that alteration is only 








one of seeming. The Pope will give no guarantees whatever, 
and then if Germany does not “recognise ” him, he must either go 
on as before, or the country in which he lives must be held re- 
sponsible for his utterances, with all the ultimate consequences 
we have attempted tostate. It all comes back to this, that if physi- 
cal power is to be relied on, armies must move in order that a 
particular teacher of Christianity may not have leave-to:speak 
his mind. We have as little sympathy with his mind as we have 
with Professor Tyndall’s mind, but he has just as much right 
to express it, and the effort to forbid its expression will, as:we 
believe, be at least equally futile. You can’t blow a thought 
away from a Krupp gun. 





TRISH COERCION. 
HE Irish orators in Parliament are certainly cultivating 
moderation of speech. Except Mr. O’Connor Power, who 
spoke after the old style of Irish denunciation, though not without 


| ease and ability of its kind (but how, by the way, can a man, 


with any gift for oratory at all, condescend to use so bastard 
and impossible a word as “ landocracy” ?—why, you might just 
as well say “selfocrat”), the drift of the arguments used by the 
opponents of the Irish Peace Preservation Bill was extremely 
sensible, and not without real weight. It consisted chiefly in 
showing on how poor a class of evidence the Irish authorities 
chiefly rely for their assertion that continued powers of the coer- 
cive kind are necessary ; and how much the reports of policemen 
and of magistrates, whose interests, though not those of the 
police, are to a considerable extent those of game preservers, 
are biased by the official love of authority, and the 
official preference for exercising it in the way that gives 
the least trouble, and is least liable to be hampered by con- 
stitutional resistance. But what the Irish Nationalists evaded, 
and, as we think, evaded with a certain deficiency of logical, 
not to say moral, courage, which greatly diminished the effect 
of their criticism, was the very great difference, for all legisla- 
tive purposes, between a species of crime which arises from 
one or two well-defined causes, like political disloyalty and 
agrarian discontent, and crimes due simply to the bad 
passions of individuals. It is perfectly true, no doubt, as Mr: 
Sullivan urged on Tuesday with so much earnestness, that 
England is a far more dangerous country to live in, so far as 
regards the violent outbreak of individual selfishness, brutality, 
and lust, than Ireland. But then no class is put into fear, as@ 
class, by the violence of these outbreaks. Every man and 
woman has his or her share in the danger so arising,—the 
members of the lower class a much more substantial ones 
on the whole, than the members of the more comfortable 
classes, though not the same danger of violence conse- 
quent on robbery,—but no profession or calling is rendered 
so insecure by it that it becomes an important question 
whether men will not recoil from the service altogether. 
Whenever that kind of specific class-danger arises, there seems 
to us to be a real obligation imposed upon the Government, if 
the same purpose cannot be satisfactorily accomplished in any 
other way, to give a special protection to the class so specially 
endangered, even though it may involve a curtailment of 
the general public’s rights and privileges. A popular Govern- 
ment has a perfect right to diminish the security of all from 
violence, if that be needful, by insisting on guarantees for 
liberty which protect all equally from false and needless sus- 
picion and false accusation. But when only a special class, 
either the officers of Government or the tenants of the soil, 
are specially endangered, when it is clear that it is one or 
two classes which will incur all the peril of the guarantees. 
for liberty, while the others reap only the benefit, no 
wise Government would sanction those guarantees. As the 
Solicitor-General for Ireland argued: in his conciliatory 
and able speech, you must find a specific remedy for a 
specific malady, and not plead the general interest in favour 
of letting an evil go on which threatens the general interest 
much less than it threatens that of one or two hazarded 
professions. Now, none of the Irish Members attempted 
to meet this position of the Government. Mr. Butt, on the 
contrary, argued that because in Great Britain we specially. 
object to giving the Government coercive powers against. out- 
breaks of disaffection, we ought to treat Ireland in like-fashion, 
But first, these outbreaks of disaffection in Great Britain have 
been frequently met, as Mr. Disraeli showed, by very sharp 
coercive measures; and next, they have seldom or never been 
aimed at a particular class like the agrarian crime of Ireland. 
This is the true apology for special laws against agrarian crime 
in Ireland, and it is an apology which seems to us complete, so 
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long as there is good evidence that the action of the ordinary 
law is really ineffective. On that head, no doubt, Mr. Butt 
made a very strong point. He said most truly that the tendency 
of coercive laws is to paralyse the action of the ordinary 
law, and to inspire a sort of official helplessness to be- 
lieve in the efficiency of the ordinary law. Unquestionably 
this was the case as regards the ordinary Press Law before the 
special Press Law was enacted in 1870. The Government 
might, we fully believe, have obtained convictions and punish- 
ments for the offences of the Press under that ordinary law three 
or four times as often as they did. It was very seldom that an 
Irish Government prosecuted a newspaper without securing a 
conviction and a severe penalty. The extraordinary powers 
obtained in 1870 were, in our opinion, much more than would 
have been needed, had but the Government shown the least firm- 
ness and energy in using the powers they had. But that was pre- 
cisely what they would never do, They had been so accustomed to 
the use of very arbitrary and unquestionable powers against 
political offenders, that they could not bear to be remitted to 
the ordinary legal remedy which every Government has against 
such offenders. And this, no doubt, has been equally true in other 
cases. The habit of claiming almost despotic discretion has 
demoralised those who execute the ordinary law in Ireland. 
And this seems to us by far the strongest argument against the 
renewal of the lease of such powers. When is the Govern- 
ment to learn the habit of making the most of its ordinary rights, 
if it is never to give up extraordinary rights till it can be satis- 
factorily demonstrated that it is safe to doso? As Cavour 
said, “ Any one can govern with a state of siege.” And we 
may add, that no one who does habitually govern with a state 
of siege knows the true resources of a Government that has 
no chance of obtaining the powers accorded in a state of siege. 

We may add that we do not think the Government made any 
adequate case for the continuance of the general powers of the 
Coercion Acts of 1847 and 1870, so far as regards the very 
arbitrary power of search given in them for letters in the hand- 
writing of persons suspected of sending threatening letters, 
and for arms. As the Irish Opposition very justly urged, these 
are the powers which are most liable to abuse, since they are 
practically granted to the police,—and in the case of the war- 
rants for searching for arms, are granted in perfectly general 
terms, without any specification of particular houses where 
search is to be made,—and put in force at the discretion of the 
police, without any real supervision by more educated persons. 
Now, apart from the provisions of the Westmeath Act 
for putting down Ribandism in particular parts of Ireland, 
there really is no pretence at present for these arbi- 
trary powers of search, which Mr. Butt conclusively showed 
to be liable to very gross perversions indeed, for purposes 
totally different from those for which they were granted. 
The power to search for arms is made an instrument of 
the Game Laws, and in some cases a weapon to prose- 
cute private piques between clergy and people; and the 
power to search for documents has been made the means 
of wreaking private spite on women. There should be 
no room left for abuses such as these except on the most 
urgent grounds, and we do not think that out of Westmeath, 
and the other counties included in the Westmeath Act, 
the Government showed any substantial case for the grant 
of such powers as these. We must say we think they might 
very well have given up these general powers altogether, 
except in the districts where they are specially needed for the 
suppression of Ribandism. Had the Irish Members made a 
united front for a moderate concession of this kind, instead of 
indulging in arguments which are so very wide of the mark as 
were Mr, Sullivan’s proofs that, in relation to ordinary crime, 
England stands far worse than Ireland, they might, perhaps, 
have succeeded, and certainly would have gained more than 
the very small proportion of English votes which swelled the 
numbers of the Irish minority. 

The violent constitutional jealousy expressed by the Irish Mem- 
bers of the policy of treating Ireland in a manner different from 
England in relation to the particular offences which have so 
often imperilled the peace of Ireland, is very natural, and very 
wholesome in its way, but hardly touches the question of legis- 
lative policy. If any class in England or Wales were threaten- 
ing the proper execution of the law, as the Rebecca Riots once 
did, the scene of these disorders in England or Wales would pro- 
bably become the subject of exceptional legislation, at least as 
soon as it became apparent that the ordinary means of restoring 
and preserving order had failed. What the Irish need is, 
more indifference to their relative, and greater care about their 
absolute, position in relation to crime of the agrarian kind. It 














almost seems as if Ireland were prepared to be bitterly offeman 
that she can boast no rich coal a iron mines, = Pr 
more on the ground that England can boast of wealth of that 
kind, than that such wealth would be of use to Ireland On 
the other hand, English politicians are far too apt to be content 
with this fatally-easy, coercive policy for Ireland, without 
assuring themselves that it is the only remedy for the mis. 
chief, and accept it only because it has been proposed by on 

English Government after another till it is supposed that 
what English Statesmen are always assuming to be neces. 
sary for Ireland, really must be so. Both states of mind 
are bad,—the jealous state which measures Ireland’s needs 
by England’s needs, and the self-satisfied state which 
judges of Ireland’s needs by English statesmen’s habits, Op 
the whole, however, we are satisfied that the present Govern. 
ment has, as Mr. Disreaeli said, made an honest endeavour to 
conciliate Ireland, and we only regret that in respect to the 
provisions made for the conditions of Irish social peace, these 
endeavours have not gone further. If the provision against 
the indiscriminate use of arms had been retained, and otherwise 
the Westmeath Act alone had been continued, the Government 
though they might not in any appreciably greater degree, we 
fear, have satisfied the Irish Members, who measure concession 
not by what is given, but by the difference between the treat. 
ment of England and Ireland which remains, would yet have 
left it quite clear that they are bent on giving back with 
all prudent celerity the very large powers which had been 
granted to meet a special emergency. Beyond this the demand 
for an absolute identity of policy in relation to England and 
Ireland, while the conditions of crime in the two countries is 
still so different, is intrinsically irrational, and by no means one 
which, if ever Home-rule could be established in Ireland, the 
local authorities of that country would feel at all inclined to 
sanction. Irish Members too often stickle for Irish rights, in 
the Legislature of the Empire, which they would call Irish 
wrongs in the Legislature of the Island. 





THE FINAL REPORT UPON THE BENGAL FAMINE. 


HE Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has now sent in his 
final Report upon the Famine of 1874, and those who 
accused the Press of reckless exaggeration and undue pressure 
upon the Government may now pour out the vials of their 
wrath upon official reporters. Sir Richard Temple, writing 
after the Famine has passed away and its scenes of suffering 
are no longer before his eyes, after he has himself visited every 
distressed district, after he has collated the whole mass of 
evidence sent up to him by his English officials, and native 
Staff imported from the North-West, by European planters 
and native landlords, records his deliberate opinion that the 
campaign undertaken by the Government against the Famine in 
Behar saved two million lives :— 

“Tt has been seen in Chapters II. and IV. that the condition of the 
people in the great rice tracts of Durbhunga, Mudhoobunnee, Ram- 
nugger, Bettiah, Soopool, parts of Mozufferpore and Seetamurhes, and 
parts of Purneah, Dinagepore, and Rungpore, in March and April last, 
was this,—that they had no food, no money wherewith to buy any, and 
no means of earning anything. I believe that the best-informed persons 
are quite right when they say that the people of these tracts could not 
have come through the crisis without losing about one-third their 
number, if Government had not stepped in and helped them. Such a 
consequence would represent the loss of about one and three-quarter 
millions of lives. Besides this broad sweep of destruction, there would 
have been sporadic mortality or individual casualties in large numbers 
in the districts of north Behar and northern Bengal generally; also in 
parts of Moorshedabad, of the districts round Burdwan, of Chota Nag- 
pore, and Sonthalia. This secondary degree of mortality would repre- 
sent an aggregate which cannot be stated numerically, but it might, 
perhaps, represent a loss of nearly 500,000 lives. This would raise the 
possible mortality to a number of two millions and a quarter. The 
famine of 1769-70 afflicted very nearly the same region as that which 
has been visited by scarcity during the past year; and it was estimated 
by so competent an authority as Warren Hastings that one-third of the 
population of Bengal (or, as it has since been calculated, ten millions of 
souls) perished in the famine of 1770. This estimate must apparently 
have been excessive, still it may be referred to as having passed current 
for years, and as having been adopted by so able a thinker as James 
Mill in his ‘History of India.’ In 1874, for several months, three 
millions to four millions of people, and in two months four and a quar- 
ter to four and a half millions, were oither living on, or helped by, 
grain or money supplied by Government, or at the expense of the 
charitable relief fund. My estimate—and after all, it is a mere estimate 
—is that more than half of this number, or upwards of two millions of 
people, must have fallen victims to the famine of 1874 if Government 
had not interposed on a great and costly scale.” 

This is exclusive of four great provinces in which (page 64) 
the people were so pressed that they compelled the private 
Relief Committees to break the orders of Government restrict- 
ing relief, and means that over a tract 320 miles long by 90 
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road—0r, 887, twelve of the larger English Counties—the 
Government did prevent a scene such as is now presented by 
Asia Minor,—the spectacle of a rich territory filled with deserted 
villages, with masses of population swaying wildly from dis- 
trict to district in search of food, with roadsides heaped with 
the corpses of taxpayers dead of hunger. So near was the 
danger, that Sir R. Temple writes of the situation in April 


thus :— 
«“ At length it was certain that the gravest of the apprehensions which 
had ever been officially expressed would be realised in the very dis- 
tressed tracts. Some grounds for encouragement were not, indeed, 
wanting. In many of the less distressed tracts the harvest of the 
crops had proved quite as abundant as its early promise. The 
spring harvest was fair in the North-Western Provinces, and very good 
in the Punjab. Importation of food-grains from those quarters into 
southern and central Behar by private trade was going on largely, and 
was likely to go on more and more, all which would tend to narrow and 
restrict the area of distress. There were some early rice-crops (of in- 
considerable amount) being reaped in northern Bengal. On the other 
hand, the showers hoped for in the spring had never fallen. The inter- 
mediate coarse crops sown by the people of the very distressed districts 
in February, in order to obtain some slight relief in the summer, were 
withering fast. There was no longer any hope that grain would or 
could be imported by private enterprise into these tracts. The private 
stocks of grain were believed by the people to be nearly exhausted. 
Prices were rising fast, and it was uniyersally understood that they were 
prevented from reaching famine rates only by the trust of the public that 
the opening of the Government granaries would not bedelayed. There 
was,on the whole, every reason to fear that the larger portion of the people 
in the worst tracts would be forced to look to the State for assistance, 
more or less, until August. The official investigations had penetrated 
to every village. It was proved that the class of destitute poor, and 
beggars, ordinarily supported by private charity, could no longer be 
sustained by these means, the donors of such alms being themselves in 
straits. It was found that the non-agricultural classes, weavers, workers 
in metals of all kinds, carpenters, artizans of all sorts, fishermen, menials, 
and others, had nothing to eat, and were wholly out of work; that the 
extensive class next above these, namely, the field labourers, and the 
small cultivators who occupy some land and eke out their livelihood by 
working on the land of others, had eaten up their little stores and weve 
bereft of employment. It was further apparent that destitution was 
gradually creeping over other classes, such as the cultivators generally 
(with the exception only of the occupancy tenure-holders), and such as 
the Brahmins, whose habits and notions unfitted them for active work. 
Although the distress had been successfully checked in most places, the 
cases of starvation being very rare, yet in some places distress was dis- 
covered to have reached a critically dangerous degree, relief arriving 
only just in time to restore the emaciated, to resuscitate the fainting, 
and to avert considerable mortality.” 
It was in view of such circumstances that the Press urged on 
the Government the duty of acting as if they were engaged in 
a campaign, that the campaign was begun, and that a final and 
most complete victory was achieved. The population was 
saved. Pestilence was completely averted. The labouring 
classes were kept in health and spirits, and strangest fact of all, 
pauperisation was not only avoided, but the people were found 
to have become distinctly more industrious, to have been startled 
; : y ; 
into more energetic efforts to cultivate the soil. No success so 
complete can be recorded of any effort so vast—not even of 
our own attempt to meet the Irish famine—or if there be any 
parallel, it is to be found in the history of Lancashire alone, 
Where, from 1861 to 1865, Government prevented all the 
effects of the cotton famine by a system of public relief, and 
left two millions of people healthier, better, and more 
vigorous than it found them. 

In presence of facts like these, justification, whether for our- 
selves or for the officials who laboured so splendidly, is super- 
fluous, and we turn gladly to thg consideration of the second 
question, whether there were any conspicuous errors in waging 
the war against the Famine. We think, on the whole, there 
Were, a8 many as in most campaigns; and we think also that 
they were unavoidable, and that they will within a few years 

. -f y' 
completely repay themselves in the lessons they have taught. 
It is quite evident that the Government and ourselves 
Over-estimated the supply of imported rice which would 
be needful, and quite evident also that this over-estimate 
was perfectly inevitable. After a full distribution of grain to 
the distressed, after abolishing payments in money in favour of 
payments in kind, and after making large advances in grain 
to the cultivators for next year, enabling them not only 
to sow their fields, but to pay their labourers in kind instead 
of wages, the Government of Bengal has 100,000 tons of rice 
still upon its hands. And it ought to have had double that 
amount. It had no means whatever of telling that the rains 
would fall when they did, almost on the last day on which 
telief was possible, that the gap of three months between crop 
and consumption, on which the native landowners’ Association 
insisted, would not occur; that the difficulty of transit could 

overcome so completely as it was by determined expenditure ; 


spring 


down such inconceivable supplies of corn, 590,000 tons, fifty 
per cent. more than the rice for which Backergunge, Arracan, 
and Burmah had been swept. They had no means of fore- 
telling, what is now a demonstrated truth, that famine in India 
need never be deadly if only communication is made easy, 
that the vast continent always produces enough, whether 
of wheat or rice, and that the single difficulty under 
which every few years a population perishes is that of dis- 
tribution. The lesson, however, has been learned, and learned 
effectually. It is not public works which are wanted in an 
Indian famine, or immense expenditure in distant provinces, 
or even enormous grants to pay for actual food. The Govern- 
ment has only to construct a feeding Railway from a Grand 
Trunk line into the distressed territory, to abolish in whole or 
in part railway charges, and to guarantee a minimum price, 
and the stores of some overloaded province will pour into the 
depleted province, as swiftly, as surely, and as steadily as 
the water from a tea-urn will flow into a cup when the 
cock is turned. It is not needful, except in extreme cases, 
to distribute, for the local traders will do that for themselves. 
It is not needful, except also in extreme cases, to give the corn 
away, for the people regard a famine as a blow from Heaven, 
and are ready, to avert it, to pledge the resources of next year. 
The testimony of Sir R. Temple on these points is most im- 
portant. He distinctly affirms that the “ labour test,” in the 
shape of road-making, though convenient for bringing the 
people together, affords no adequate return in the shape of 
work. He dwells on transport as the main cause of expense, 
and he twice records, with the strongest appreciation, the result 
of advances in grain. 

“ The policy of granting advances of food-grain to ryots and culti- 
vators on a large scale has perhaps both novelty and interest. The 
situation was this,—in a vast number of cases ryots or tenant-cultivators 
had no grain and no means of obtaining it. Though the larger landlords 
advanced grain to their tenantry, the smaller landowners, who own in 
the aggregate a great portion of the lands of the country, were unable 
todo so. The village grain-dealers, who would ordinarily make such 
advances, either had no grain to advance or refused to advance what 
they had until the prospect of the next crop should be assured. The 
cultivators were much employed in the transport of the Government 
grain; they also laboured on relief works. But the time came when 
they must leave all such employment for their fields, For carrying on 
the cultivation they must have grain not only for themselves, but also 
for giving wages in kind to their field labourers. Unless, therefore, 
advances of grain were made to them by Government, agriculture must 
suffer, and the new crop must for want of husbandry be short, notwith- 
standing abundance of rain. The policy, then, of thus advancing 
Government grain was clear. Its working and effects have been de- 
scribed in ChapterIV. It is among the causes which have brought 
about the speedy and satisfactory termination of the famine of 1874. 
So far experience attests the advantage of adopting it in similar emer- 
gencies. It remains to be seen whether the money value of these 
advances will be duly recovered. Instructions have been issued for the 
realisation of some instalment, however small, at the coming winter har- 
vest, so that the people may be reminded that Government intends to hold 
them to their bond. It has been assumed in the financial estimates 
that 85 per cent. of these advances will be recovered. The local officers 
report that the recoveries may even exceed this proportion, and that the 
people feel grateful for the concession, and evince entirely a disposition 
to repay.” 

The grain is advanced to individuals or villages, a year’s time 
is given them to pay for it, and they receive it with even more 
gratitude than they do direct gifts. There, then, is the rough 
idea of the way to meet future famines sketched out ready 
to the hands of any future ruler. He has only to lay 
down a rough railway, which, as the experience of the 
Durbungah Railway shows, can be accomplished in a few 
weeks and at little expense, to compound for railway fares, 
and to sell or lend the store of grain thus obtained, and famine 
in its worst forms could be prevented anywhere. The know- 
ledge thus gained is invaluable, but it is knowledge which 
could have been gained only by the sort of experience which 
only necessity can force upon a Government. The Durbungah 
Railway had been suggested long before it was sanctioned, but 
the Government did not believe its construction advisable, and 
erroneous as their decision was, it was the more reasonable of 
the two. With no certainty as to the central point of distress, 
with every expectation that its area would be indefinitely wide, 
with no staff, as it appeared, at hand, and with their experi- 
ence of Indian railway-building, we do not wonder that the 
Government shrank from the proposal, and turned, as we 
did, to the familiar resources of a military campaign, 
—to the collection of cartage which might have covered 
counties, of bullocks by tens of thousands, of camels, 
elephants, horses, and even of armies of labourers, who 
ate up half they carried. They had to decide at once, to 
act as if under fire, and though they decided wrongly, we can 





or above all, that a reduction in railway fares would bring 


no more blame them than we blame the War Office for be- 
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dieving that the device which had been invaluable in the|1867 on terms of fidelity to its principles. This was , 
Crimea might be of some use also on the West-African Coast. | great achievement, but as.the transaction of 1867 grad: y 
‘Theirdelay cost no lives, and in such a campaign victory, and | receded into the background of accomplished facts, the internal 
not a small saving of expenditure, was the test of capability. | divisions of the Constitutionalists became more and more patent 
The Viceroy, Sir G. Campbell, and Sir Richard Temple, though | and obstructive. On numerous points a considerable body of 
they made occasional mistakes, though one was too long in|the Deakists were all along at one with the Left Centre 
sanctioning transport, and another was too slow about railways, | headed by Koloman Tisza, and felt that if the Left Centra 
and a third was too wide in his ideas of commissariat, carried | would but give up their craze of Repeal, they might be at one 
through a campaign of unprecedented magnitude, and as we| with them completely. On the other hand, another consider. 
believe, of incalculable value to our character in India,| able body of Deakists only consented to consort with the rest 
without a failure, without suspending trade, and without} of their colleagues in order to present a united front to the 
demoralising the people, for a price which is less than | Irreconcilable parties. The conversion of the Irreconcil. 
the saving which accrues from the extinction of the old/ables at once revolutionised a situation that was only 
East India Company’s Stock. Whether the campaign ought| waiting for such a revolution. The more Liberal mem. 
to have been fought at all is a different matter, on which} bers of the Deak party swelled the forces of that Tisza 
we have no doubt, but which we do not want just now} party which had come to meet them more than half. 
to discuss; but the administrators who had in twelve way. The remaining Deakist notabilities closed up their 
Irish counties, at such an expense, produced such a result| ranks, expressed themselves glad of the event which had rid 
would have been. honoured throughout Europe as the most| them of connections that were out of keeping with their con. 
capable of men. Parliament has not yet pronounced its ver-| victions, and while promising to observe an attitude of con. 
dict on the Famine, and perhaps in its present mood will] siderateness and self-restraint in presence of the financial 
neyer do so, or will ask a Select Committee to tell it what its} difficulties of the Government, gave it to be understood that 
verdict ought to be; but should it ever pass one, it will, we believe | from members of a Governmental Coalition they had become an 
be very nearly this:—Behar was saved in 1874 from an im-| independent Opposition. 
mense calamity by much exertion and at great expense. The It must not be supposed that there is any ingratitude to. 
exertion was most creditable, three-fourths of the expense was| wards the veteran patriot Deak in this sudden disruption of 
most necessary, and the remaining fourth was amply recouped | the party which bore his name. Deak has been little buta 
name for many years, and during the prolonged ill-health of 
the great statesman the Deakists were obedient to other in- 
ee ae ; 4 ’ spirations than his. At the same time, it does not follow that 
THE END OF THE DEAK PARTY. at among the Deakists who now obey Tisza there is 
HE declaration of Koloman Tisza that he renounced the | sincere satisfaction at the complete subversal of former condi- 
policy of separatism did more than terminate the stand- | tions which makes the former Left Centre the governing power 
ing quarrel between the Federalists and the Repealers in the|in the new Liberal Party. The delay which occurred after the 
Home Parliament of Hungary. At the same time that it en-| resignation of the Bitto Cabinet was mainly occasioned by the 
rolled in the Constitutional ranks the obstinate Nationalists | reluctance of the surrendering Deakists to place the reins of 
who during the past eight years have maintained an incessant | Government so unreservedly in the hands of Tisza. They were 
warfare against the fundamental conditions of the great com-| prepared, indeed, to grant a certain number of Portfolios to the 
promise of 1867, it necessitated the complete dissolution of | Left Centre, but they wanted to retain the principal ones— 
the old party organisations as a consequence of the obliteration | above all, the Ministry of the Interior—for themselves. The 
ef the old party distinctions. The Deak Party, which has | Ministry of the Interior is a mighty Abracadabra in Conti- 
governed Hungary since 1867, was never so much a homogene- | nental Parliamentarisms. In France, in Spain, in Hungary, 
eus political association as a coalition of widely-divergent|the story is much the same. It is the Minister of the 
parties, bound together by little but a common recognition | Interior who is empowered to put on the official screw, to 
ofthe importance of not undoing the work of reconciliation | influence opinion, to make elections. Why did the Bonapartists 
with Austria. So long as a vigorous Opposition made the | struggle so fiercely aguinst M. D’Audiffret-Pasquier? What 
rupture of that reconciliation the primary point of its pro- | caused the Spanish electorate to return a Cortes of this or that 
gramme, the impossibility of entering into any relations with | political complexion? The peculiar efficaciousness of the 
Irreconcilables, as well as the impossiblity of Irreconcilables | Ministry of the Interior is at the bottom of all, and in Hu- 
being summoned to the Council of the Sovereign, practically | gary there will be a general election in a few months, anda 
guaranteed the Deak Party against those penalties which the | great deal is supposed to depend on the Ministry of the I- 
competition of constitutional adversaries holds in tevvorem over | terior. The ex-Deakists were, therefore, obstinate ; but Tisza 
the heads of defaulting administrations. However the incon-| knew that he held the winning cards, and the event proved he 
gruous Deakists might squabble and thwart one another, and| was right, for Koloman Tisza is Hungarian Minister of the 
however the country might suffer morally and materially by the | Interior. It is in vain that there have been three Ministers 
absence of any more definite policy than that of keeping the Re-| retained from the defunct Cabinet, and that the majority in 
pealers out of office, still so long as the Repealers continued | the new Cabinet is assured to the ex-Deakists. It is in vain 
Repealers, the Deakists, the ill-sorted upholders of the Federal | that an amiable aristocrat of the ex-Deakist party gives his 
arrangement with Austria, could not be replaced. However | name to the new Administration. The fallen Coalition is 
bitterly the Deakists might wrangle among themselves about| aware of what it all represents in reality, and the Pesther 
individual questions of preferment and power, every broad| Journal discloses the prevalent conviction by printing the list 
question of true reform remained tabooed, so as not to give a| of the new Cabinet as follows ?— 





in the experience acquired. 








chance to the Irreconcilables. At length the scene has | Minister-President ... Koloman Tisza, under the name of Wenckheim. 
changed with the rapidity of a transformation. At the word | Finance Minister ...... Koloman Tisza, under the name of Szell. 


of command from Tisza, the most numerous and most able | Minister of Commerce. Koloman Tisza, under the name of Simonyi. 
fraction of the Nationalist Opposition has passed over with | Minister of Routes and) 4 0),.,an Tisza, under the name of Pechy. 


fy < os as | Bighways ...ccciccoee 5 
bag and baggage into the camp of the Deakists; and while a Minister of Justice ... Koloman Tisza, under the name of Perczell. 


portion of the old coalition have hastened to draw a fresh Minister of Worship ... Koloman Tisza, under the name of Trefort. 
line of demarcation against the new converts, the bulk of | Minister of War......... Koloman Tisza, under the name of Szende. 
Minister for Croatia ... Koloman Tisza, under the name of Pejacsewits. 


the Deakists have, though with no good grace, fallen into | ¥ , F . 7 ‘ 

line behind their enemies of yesterday, and in return for Tisza’s Minister of the Interior Koloman Tisza, under his own name. 
acceptance of Federalism have dutifully accepted Tisza for | 
their leader. The Deak Party is at an end for ever. On the | 
one side, a portion of the ex-Deakists have coalesced with 
Tisza’s party to found a new party under the common name 
of * Liberals,” and a new Club whose head-quarters will be the 
Hotel Hungaria. On the other side, the Deakist sections, 
which used to group themselyes around Count Lonyay and 
Baron Sennyey, have drawn together as the Liberal-Conserva- 
tive party. 


It is understood that Koloman Tisza will not introduce 
any sweeping measures of any sort in the present Diet, but 
will endeavour to meet the financial difficulty by some 
temporary expedient. The strife of principles is accordingly 
procrastinated until the General Election, and all the com- 
petitors for public favour are busy preparing themselves 
for the ordeal, and it is believed that the contest will be both 
close and strenuous. If the partisans of Tisza conquer at the 
polls, the great question of the revision of the arrangement o 

In fact, there could be no other result of the situation. 1867, which, according to the terms of that compromise, must 
Deak had got together, with vast expense of tact and ability,a take place in 1877, will be debated with all the zeal for 
majority pledged to work the constitutional arrangement of , Separatist interests compatible with a retention of the funda- 
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ee . . 
mental character of the Austro-Hungarian union. It was the 


financial troubles of Hungary, not any increased love of Austria, 
which operated the conversion of Tisza’s Irreconcilables. Hun- 


- has lived so “fast” during the past two years, that a_ 


vigorous effort will be made to rearrange the Federal Union 
to the increased advantage of the Hungarians. As Cisleithan 
troubles are almost equally pressing, the battle of Revision 


will be fought out between opponents nerved by the strongest | 


instincts of selfishness to beat down one another. Important 


consequences may flow from the reopened controversy. 








MR. WALLACE AND MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 
R. ALFRED RUSSELL WALLACE certainly has as good 
N a right to the attention of literary and scientific men, 
when he speaks with weight and earnestness, as any writer of the 
day. Ile has, we believe, a perfectly good claim to a share in the 
credit of;the great discovery made by Mr. Darwin as to the influ- 
ence of thefprocess of ‘natural selection’ on the modification of 
organic forms. His books on natural history are amongst the 
most delightful ,ef modern times, and the evidence of his 
earnestness‘as a seeker of truth seems to us at least as good as 
any evidence could possibly be, if the class of facts which he 
wishes us to,believe are to be freely accepted. But what we are 
disposed toZcomplain of, in the interesting and very remarkable 
little book which he has just published, on ‘‘ Miracles and Modern 
Spiritualism,”* is this,—that he does not at all see how 
completely revolutionary the new doctrines he holds are 
in their effects on the whole world of moral evidence, and 
how completely at sea we shall be in relation to all questions 
of evidence, supposing we are compelled to admit, not simply 
that his own testimony establishes the existence of some unex- 
plained order of facts,—which is possible,—but that the spiritual- 
istic theory of these, and of a large class of still more astounding, 
though similar facts, is the only possible one. We absolutely 
agree with his able and quite unanswerable reply to Hume’s 
so-called refutation of the possibility of miracles, and we quite 
agree with him, moreover, that the fact that through the history 
of Europe has run a thread of occasional marvel, now taking the 
form of miracles which have conquered the most rigid scientific 
doubt, as in the case of the Port Royal miracles,—now, again, of 
animal magnetism or clairvoyance, or other marvels of that 
nature, which have resisted the attempts of sceptical analysis to 
explain them away,—is one which ought to afford a pre- 
sumption that the similar marvels of the present day have more 
or less foundation, and are not wholly due to the dreams of imagi- 
nation or superstition. We should therefore assign very great 
value to the strange facts for which he gives us his own personal 
attestation, and it seems to us simply irrational to call his 
facts “stale,” as one of his sceptical reviewers, for instance, 
has done, ‘“‘staleness” being of the very essence of the case. 
Scientific facts always are and ought to be “stale” before 
a theory is found for them. If they are not ‘stale,’ they are 
hardly worth considering at all, at least with a view to their 
explanation. Now Mr. Wallace gives us on his own personal 
evidence some very curious facts, as to which, if his own memory 
is to be trusted, he can hardly have been deceived. After mes- 
merising a pupil of his, for instance, he formed a chain of several 
persons, at one end of which he stood himself, while his patient 
was at the other, and when under these circumstances, ‘in per- 
fect silence,” he himself was “pinched or pricked,” the patient 
would immediately put his hand to the corresponding part of his 
own body, and “complain of being pinched or pricked too.” 
That is a correspondence of sensations which we suppose Mr. 
Wallace was eminently competent to test and to affirm, and 
which we should certainly accept as implicitly on his evidence as 
we should accept the Speaker's testimony to a meeting of the 
House of Commons on any day on which he had specially noted 
it. For the same reason, we do not see any reasonable way of 
disputing the following testimony of Mr. Wallace’s, without deny- 
ing either his good faith or his sanity, which would, in our 
Opinion, be very unreasonable indeed,—certainly to the present 
Writer, who happens to have personal experience of his apparent 
coolness and simplicity in discussing and reasoning on these 
Matters :— 
Ptr page remarkable phenomenon, and one which I have 
| ES SS Ee 
sihevtler action of on ~~ under conditions which preclu ° t . 
y of the party. We stand round a small work 


— whose leaf is about twenty inches across, placing our hands all 
anee together near the centre. After a short time the table rocks 





* James Burns, Southampton Row. 


, about from side to side, and then, appearing to steady itself, rises verti- 
| cally from six inches to a foot, and remains suspended often fifteen or 
| twenty seconds. During this time any one or two of the party can 
strike it or press on it, as it resists a very considerable foree. Of 
course, the first impression is that some one’s foot is lifting up the 
table. To answer this objection, I prepared the table before our second 
| trial without telling any one, by stretching some thin tissue-papér 
| between the feet an inch or two from the bottom of the pillar, in suck 
a manner that any attempt to insert the foot must crush and tear the 
paper. The table rose up as before, resisted pressure downwards, as if 
it were resting on the back of some animal, sunk to the floor, and in 
a short time rose again, and then dropped suddenly down. I now with 
some anxiety turned up the table, and, to the surprise of all present, 
showed them the delicate tissue stretched across altogether uninjured! 
Finding that this test was troublesome, as the paper or threads had to 
| be renewed every time, and were liable to be broken accidentally 
before the experiment began, I constructed a cylinder of hoops 
and laths, covered with canvas. The table was placed within this 
as in a well, and, as it was about eighteen inches high, it effec- 
tually kept feet and ladies’ dresses from the table. This apparatus 
in no way checked its upward motion, and as the hands of the medium 
are always close under the eyes of all present, and simply resting on 
the top of the table, it would appear that there is some new and 
unknown power here at work. These experiments have been many 
times repeated by me, and I am satisfied of the correctness of my 
statement of the facts. On two or three occasions only, when the con- 
ditions appear to have been unusually favourable, I have witnessed a 
stlll more marvellous phenomenon. While sitting at the large table in 
our usual manner, I placed the small table about four feet from it, on 
the side next the medium and my sister. After some time, while 
we were talking, we heard a slight sound from the table, and 
looking towards it found that it moved slightly at short intervals, 
and after a little time it moved suddenly up to the table by the 
side of the medium, as if it had gradually got within the sphere 
of a strong attractive force. Afterwards, at our request, it was thrown 
down on the floor without any person touching it, and it then moved 
about in a strange, life-like manner, as if seeking some means of getting 
up again, turning its claws first on one side and then on the other. On 
another occasion, a very large leather arm-chair, which stood at least 
four or five feet from the medium, suddenly wheeled up to her after a 
few slight preliminary movements. It is, of course, easy to say that 
what I relate is impossible. I maintain that it is accurately true: and 
that no man, whatever be his attainments, has such an exhaustive 
knowledge of the powers of nature as to justify him in using the word 
‘impossible’ with regard to facts which I and many others have repeatedly 
witnessed.” 

Now, it so happens that we have heard precisely equivalent 
statements as to the motion of a large object of this kind placed 
at a distance from all the persons in a private room, from two 
other witnesses, who seem to us as trustworthy as Mr. Wallace him- 
self,—one a near relative of the late Mr. Nassau Senior, a person 
who took no interest in the fact, though asserting its reality, and 
another an intimate friend of the present writer's. All these 
three witnesses may, no doubt, have been subject to hallucina- 
tions, but is not that as strange an hypothesis as to admit their 
evidence? They have none of them ever betrayed any indication 
of heated or superstitious judgment except their affirmation on 
this head, and it won’t do both to explain away the evidence by 
assuming hallucination, and also to prove the ballucination by the 
fact of their giving this evidence. Indeed, the difficulties into which 
we fall, if we are to assume that honourable persons, unconnected 
with each other, and cool and judicious in all the transactions of 
ordinary life, are liable to see heavy objects moving when they 
don’t move, though they are confirmed by a number of other 
witnesses in saying they do move, are not less, but rather greater 
than those which result from accepting the asserted facts, and 
admitting that a new explanation must be found for them. But the 
case is surely very different when we come to the following state- 
ment of Mr. Wallacc’s, as to acircumstance which occurred in a 
séance with Miss Nichol (afterwards Mrs. Guppy, who is credited 
by certain wild spiritualists with having made a journey through 
the air from Highbury to Lamb’s Conduit Street ina few seconds, 
and having penetrated closed walls and doors under spiritualistic 
influence) :— 

“The most remarkable feature of this lady's mediumship is the 
production of flowers and fruits in closed rooms. The first time thie 
occurred was at my own house, at a very early stage of her development. 
All present were my own friends. Miss N. had come early to tea, it 
being mid-winter, and she had been with us in a very warm gas-lighted 
room four hours before the flowers appeared. The essential fact-is 
that upon a bare table in a small room closed and dark (the adjoining 
room and passage being well lighted), a quantity of flowers appeared, 
which were not there when we put out the gas a few minutes before. 
They consisted of anemones, tulips, chrysanthemums, Chinese primrosés, 
and several ferns. All were absolutely fresh, as if just gathered from 
a conservatory. They were covered with a fine cold dew. Not a petal 
was crumpled or broken, not the most delicate point or pinnule of the 
ferns was out of place. I dried and preserved the whole, and have, 
attached to them, the attestation of all present that they had no share, 
as far as they knew, in bringing the flowers into the room. I believed 
at the time, and still believe, that it was absolutely impossible for 
Miss N. to have concealed them so long, to have kept them so perfeét, 
and, above all, to produce them covered throughout with a miost 
beautiful coating of dew, just like that which collects on the ontside af 
a tumbler when filled with very cold water on a hot day.” 
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Now, of this circumstance several explanations much more 
reasonable than the admission of its extraordinary character 
may be suggested,—all, no doubt, implying that some one 
or other was trying to play on the credulity of the rest. 
We know nothing of Miss Nichol, though Mr. Wallace does, 
except that assertions have been made about her which would 
make the legal theory of alibi altogether irrelevant in any case of 
criminal evidence, and we submit that it does not in the least follow 
that because Mr. Wallace himself is clearly trustworthy, all Mr. 
Wallace’s friends are so. His observation of simple facts may be 
excellent, and his observation of character very little to be trusted. 
The fact itself, too, if due to extraordinary causes at all, goes 
far beyond the former one in the extraordinariness of its character. 
It implies that solid walls and doors are wholly insignificant obstruc- 
tions to the passage of material things like flowers ; and indeed, there 
would be no reason that any physical philosopher could assign why, 
if flowers can be passed by any invisible power through closed 
walls and doors, a stout woman herself should not be carried 
through them with equal ease,—and then Mrs. Guppy’s famous 
transit in the air from Highbury to Lamb’s Conduit Street in a 
few seconds might be a fact, and not a fib. 

And this brings us to our main quarrel with Mr. Wallace. 
Admit the spiritualistic theory, which he thinks it so unreasonable, 
on the evidence he arrays, for us not to admit, and what would 
follow? Why, that the whole science of evidence would become a 
nescience, that no explanation of any physical fact whatever would 
be any longer impossible, and no explanation of it would be certain. 
For what do Mr. Wallace’s so-called facts imply,—we do not mean 
those facts to which he himself bears witness, but those which he 
evidently accepts? They imply that the invisible intelligences he 
assumes can not only give themselves a visible form, like the old 
apparitions, under given but very variable conditions, but that they 
can so transmute the various substances of our earth, including 
our own bodies, as to produce as wild a confusion as any with 
which magicians were ever credited in Arabian fables. If, at the 
will of an invisible intelligence, hot-house flowers can pass the walls 
and doors of a room, rain and snow could pass them equally 
(and much more easily), and the art of our builders might be frus- 
trated by any malicious spirit who could find a medium to his mind. 
Imagine a suit against a builder for not having made a house water- 
tight, and the builder pleading in reply that it was made water-tight, 
but that at a séance in No. 7, the invisible agencies agreed to open 
the pores of the walls in No. 6 to the beating of the storm? What 
would a judge say to such a pleaas that? Orimagine Mrs. Guppy 
accused of a murder, and the sitters in Lamb's Conduit Street 
swearing that she was with them virtually at the same moment, as 
she easily might be, if the story of her ‘ levitation” could be be- 
lieved by anybody, and the accuser replying that no doubt she 
was, but that she fell into a trance the moment after the murder and 
disappeared, through closed walls and doors! What would juries 
and judges say to evidence of that kind? Yet according to Mr, 
Wallace, it would be quite conceivably an honest reply. 

Nor do the wild follies of human credulity on this subject limit 
themselves even to such evidence-annihilating creeds as these. 
Take the following statement, made in the Spiritualist news- 
paper of the 25th January, by a certain Prince Emile de Sayn- 
Wittgenstein,—his name is in the Gotha Almanach,—who appears 
to be a tremendous spiritualist residing at Vevey, in Switzerland, 
and who frequently communicates with the English spiritualistic 
journals. He gravely writes to the Revue Spirite the following letter, 
which the Spiritualist of the date mentioned thus translates :— 

“ Vevey, Dec. 18, 1874. 

“Hero is a curious experience which has occurred through the 

mediumship of my second little son, aged three years. Some time before 
his birth, spirits announced to me that the child would be gifted with 
powerful medial faculties ; and many very singular physical manifesta- 
tions which have occurred in his presence, at different times, have 
confirmed me in the faith that I had in their word. I was given to 
understand that, several ages ago, this child was incarnated in England, 
where he gave himself up to the practice of necromancy, alchemy, and 
astrology, by means of which much evil accrued, and which at length 
brought upon him a miserable death. His present incarnation, I am 
assured, is accorded in order to give him an opportunity of repairing 
the evil which he committed long ago, by contributing to the building 
up of the Spiritist temple at which we are working, by means of the 
medial powers which he has brought with him as a legacy from his last 
incarnation. All this is logical, and entirely in agreement with our 
notions respecting the object of reincarnation. Well, then, some weeks 
back, the child was playing and prattling in my study, when I suddenly 
heard him talking about England, concerning which country nobody, to 
my knowledge, had ever spoken to him. This roused my attention, and 
I asked him if he knew what England meant? He answered me: ‘ Oh 
yes: tt is a country where I was a very, very long time ago.’ 

Q. Were you a little boy then as youare now ?—A. Ohno; Iwas tall, 
taller than you are, and I had a long beard! 


—— 
Q Were mamma and I with you then?—A. No; I had another 
and another mamma. Popa 
Q. And what were you doing ?—A. J played a good deal with ti 
and once I burnt myself so, that I died. " 
I think you must acknowledge that if even all this is no other than a 
child’s reverie, yet that the coincidence is sufficiently strange to make 
one believe that reminiscences may come even to a child in hig play. 
Some weeks back, the same little boy went to his mother in the 
morning, telling her that his grandmother (whom he had only seen 
when a baby of some months old, therefore of whom he could haye had 
no recollection) had come to her and had passed the night talking to 
her; and that he had seen hor well and had heard her. Now it 4 
happened, that my wife had been dreaming much about her mother 
who had died some months previously. What think you of this? : 
EMILE DE W***” 


Now, does Mr. Wallace think statements of this kind worthy of 
special examination? Yet they seem to us to rest on precisely 
the same kind of evidence as the stories of Mrs. Guppy being 
passed through brick walls. Further, in the Spiritualist of last 
week the editor gravely tells us that a certain Dr. Newton, so 
called, is not the original Dr. Newton at all; he left the 
body some years ago, but his bodily organism is used by 
“a band of spirits,” “for benevolent purposes, out of 
love to mankind.” In fact, his name is ‘‘Legion.” The visible 
and legal Dr. Newton is not an individual, but a class. Now, 
supposing the class called ‘‘Dr. Newton” should be accused and 
found guilty of murder, we suppose it would be legitimate to 
hang the body that bore his name, in spite of the fact that it 
sometimes belongs to one person and sometimes to others. The 
truth is, that if Mr. Wallace’s theory of the strange facts he hag 
witnessed be admitted, it lets in hypotheses which put human evi- 
dence actually out of court. You might easily hang a medium for 
what his or her body did under the command of some other spirit 
during his or her night’s rest, and without his or her consciousness 
or knowledge. All our modes of testing either fact or theory dis- 
appear at once before this tremendous assumption of the new 
sect. And we, therefore, cannot help asking Mr. Wallace if he 
really thinks the stories of changed identities, of baby reincarna- 
tions, of flitting through stone walls, and the rest of it, demand in- 
vestigation as much as his alleged new facts? And if so, what will 
investigation mean? Is it investigation to ask, as Prince Emile 
de Sayn- Wittgenstein did, a baby of three years old where it 
lived before and how it died? Is it investigation to put letters, 
as another foreign Spiritualist, ‘‘ Baron Kirkup,” is said to do, 
behind a picture in your library, and accept the replies asserted to 
be given by four spirits, who sign themselves ‘‘ Regina,” “‘ Annine,” 
‘‘Tsacco,” and ‘* Dante” (!) as coming froma spiritual world? Is 
it investigation to listen to Mrs. Tappan’s “‘ trance” discourses 
on the conditions of life in the spiritual world, and to attach to 
them the sort of importance which we attach to Mr. Wallace's 
description of the tropical birds or snakes? It is clear that if 
the class of hypotheses to which Mr. Wallace gives credit as ex- 
plaining some of the facts he believes in, are in any sense tenable, 
the laws of human evidence must be very nearly worthless, and it 
becomes exceedingly difficult to understand what is meant by in- 
vestigation at all. We can quite believe that certain motions in- 
explicable on ordinary principles occur under given circumstances. 
On adequate evidence, any reasonable being would believe in 
apparitions of the dead; and there is a good deal of adequate 
or all but adequate evidence in relation, at all events, to appari- 
tions taking place at the moment of death. But admit these new 
hypotheses, and all laws of evidence are thrown into confusion by 
them, If a physical body such as we all of us own can be passed 
through stone walls by a merely spiritual ‘open sesame !’ if a man 
may be dead whose body continues to live under the guidance of & 
group of spirits, if a baby of three years old may rehearse its 
doings hundreds of years ago,—and all these things, though 
not asserted by Mr. Wallace, are, we suppose, as capable 
or incapable of demonstration as many of the facts to which 
he gives credit,—and the word “investigation” ceases 0 
have its old meaning; to prove that a thing is “here” is 
no longer to prove that it has not within a second or two been 
many miles distant ; to prove that A B says something, is not to 
identify the speaker, who may be one of a hundred spiritual 
intelligences ; to show that a child's age is three, is quite consist- 
ent with its having had as long a life as that Irish changeling 
of afew months old, in the fairy legend called, ‘‘A Brewery of 
Egg-shells,” which suddenly called out, ‘I have lived on this earth 
two thousand years, and I never saw a brewery of eggshells 
before.” There is no fairy story too wild to be rivalled in the new 
spiritualistic literature. Rubies and pearls fall from the air into 
the hands of the sitters at a séance, unseen music ravishes them, and 
hands without arms or bodies, like those in the story of “The White 
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Gat,” conduct them from room to room. Now, is it reasonable in 
Mr. Wallace to expect any one to accept evidence which subverts 
the laws of evidence, on easy terms? We have the greatest possible 
respect for his personal testimony to any limited class of facts, 
however new. But the class of facts to which he introduces us 
teems with suppositions which render all approved laws of 
evidence worthless. And then, with few exceptions—remarka- 
ble, exceptions, in the case of Mr. Wallace and Mr. Crookes, 
and a few others, no doubt,—look at the sort of people 
who are the guarantees for most of this stuff ;—men and women 
of no culture, ignorant, superstitious, ungrammatical, gaining 
their livelihood by the belief of certain portions of the public in 
their remarkable powers. Is it on the faith of such a class as 
this that we are to believe that solid flesh can permeate brick 
walls, and disembodied spirits play hide-and-seek with human per- 
sonalities in the folds of human organisms? Surely Mr. Wallace 
must concede that it requires one kind of evidence to establish the 
existence of a limited class of new phenomena, and quite another 
to establish the existence of phenomena which strike at the very 
root of the principles on which phenomena have hitherto been 
analysed and explained. 





IBSEN’S JUBILEE. 


is three years since we had the pleasure of introducing, 

through these columns, for the first time in England, the 
greatest modern Scandinavian poet. Since then his name, at 
least, has become familiar to the British public; his greatest 
works have been reviewed in various English journals, and the 
particulars of his life dwelt upon with more or less fullness. Last 
Saturday was his forty-seventh birthday, and what is more import- 
ant, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the opening of his literary 
career. In consequence of this fact, a Jubilee was held in each of 
the Scandinavian capitals, and since the poet lives in Saxony, out 
of reach of the plaudits and the garlands, a different drama of his 
was last Saturday performed at each of the national theatres. We 
‘have thought this a not inopportune occasion for reviewing in brief 
his character and development, and in doing this we are stimu- 
lated by a preface which he has prefixed to a new edition of his 
first book, ‘‘ Catilina,” and which contains a great deal of in- 
teresting biographical information. 

Henrik Ibsen was born on the 20th of March, 1828, at Skien, 
2 little market-town in the south of Norway. As a boy of six- 
teen he went over to another little town, Grimstad, to be appren- 
ticed to an apothecary there, in the hope of eventually being able 
ito study medicine. The local scandals, little excitements, and 
puny chronicles of the place were, of course, at once the delight 
and the disdain of the intelligent and ambitious boy, whose 
earliest verses were satires against the various respectable in- 
habitants of Grimstad who had managed to incur his displeasure. 
For these too scathing lampoons he got more than once into dis- 
grace, but his serious poems even now formed around him a 
select circle of believing admirers. It was here at Grimstad, in 
the winter of 1848-1849, that is to say, in his twenty-first year, 
that Ibsen wrote his first published work, a drama in three acts, 
called ‘‘Catilina.” He says in this new preface :— 

“The time was one of great agitation. Tho February revolution, 
the revolts in Hungary and elsewhere, the Slesvig-Holstein war,—all 
these had a powerful and maturing influence over my development, 
however imperfect this continued to be until long after. I wrote 
sonorous poems of sympathy to the Magyars, praying them, in piety to 
freedom and manhood, to persevere in their righteous war against 
‘the tyrants ;’ I wrote a long series of sonnets to King Oscar, chiefly, 
as far as I remember, containing an exhortation to him to set all meaner 
aims aside, and without delay, at the head of his army, to fly to the 
help of our Danish brethren on the extreme borders of Slesvig.” 

Itis doubtful whether either the cause of the Magyars or that 
of the Pan-Scandinavians would have gained much practical help | 
from the young enthusiast’s winged or still unfledged words, but 


1848 he wrote his drama, and on his twenty-first birthday he 
finished it. It was wholly composed at night; his worthy em- 
ployer was not favourable to the poet's dramatic efforts, and hours 
| for study had to be stolen first, and then hours for composition 
stolen again from these. It may be noticed as curious that 
almost the whole of the drama is occupied with night-scenes. 
When “Catilina” was finished, an enthusiastic friend took it up 
to Christiania to offer it to the National Theatre ; the two youths 
had golden dreams of sudden success. It was sure to be ac- 
cepted eagerly, and then the principal publishers would all contend 
for the honour of purchasing the copyright at unprecedented 
terms. Unfortunately the result did not justify these hopes. 
The director of the theatre, after reading the piece, returned it 
with thanks, the publishers refused it one after another, and at 
last the friend, whose enthusiasm had already been shown in his 
eagerness to bring it to the capital, had the generosity to print it 
at his own expense, and it appeared as the production of a bar- 
barous pseudonym,—Brynjolf Bjarme. Very few copies were sold, 
the poet and his friend retained the remainder, and as poverty 
pressed Ibsen in after years, the edition of ‘‘Catilina” was one day 
packed up and sold for a modest sum to an wholly unpoetical 
tallow-chandler. Accordingly, the first and till now only edition 
of ‘Catilina” has been one of the rarest of Scandinavian books. 
So much the poet now tells us for the first time. It is deeply 
interesting to add these prefatory notes to a life whose story has 
more than once been dwelt on in these columns, and which will 
always take a place among the most curious records of indomitable 
literary struggle. 

It was not until he finally left his fatherland, in 1864, that 
Tbsen began to be at all successful as a poet. He had been very 
slow in his intellectual development, but notwithstanding he had 
written much before then that Norway has since been proud to 
acknowledge. The two beautiful saga-tragedies of Harmzxndene 
paa Helgeland, ‘The Warriors at Helgeland,” and Kongsemnerne, 
‘The Pretenders,” were written for the stage while he was 
Director of the National Theatre at Christiania, and in these he 
commenced a new school of poetry almost too startling to 
be readily or willingly appreciated. But as soon as he 
had left Norway, and domiciled himself in Rome, his 
fame seemed to start into flame at once in Denmark, 
Sweden, and Germany, and the Norwegians learned from 
the critics of Europe to value the treasure that they had 
driven from amongst them. Year after year pressing invitations 
to revisit his fatherland reached Ibsen in his exile, now in Rome, 
now in Dresden, now the darling of literary society in Copenhagen, 
now the guest and friend of a King in Stockholm, but for ten 
years he preserved unbroken his determination to shake the dust 
of Norway off his feet. Last summer, however, he relented and 
returned. Norway received her poet with such jubilance as 
scarcely anything but the visit of a monarch can call forth ; Ibsen 
was the hero of the hour, and for a while he thought to 
take up his abode in Christiania, The feud between the poet 
and his people was fully healed, but the larger life of 
the great States of Europe had become too habitual to 
Ibsen for him to be able to endure the small circles, the narrow 
interests, and semi-provincial crudities of the Norwegian capital. 
In an eloquent speech to the students of the University, who 
came to his house to serenade and do him honour, he explained 
that he must return into voluntary exile, but that he should watch 
the daily history and progress of Norway no less affectionately 
and no less minutely because he happened to be some hundreds 
of miles from the scene of action. Rather, he said, separated 
from all minor interests and the small vexations of public life, 
the affairs of the State would take more distinct shape to his eyes, 
brought into focus by being held at a distance. 

It is hardly needful now to say that Ibsen’s best works are 
worthy of the careful study of all who interest themselves in 
modern European literature. He has quite lifted himself out of 





at all events, they never saw the light. Public opinion in Grim- 
stad ran high against them ; the poems to the Magyars were voted 
Tidiculous, and the sonnets to King Oscar impertinent. Mean- 
while the poet found himself in a curiously similar position to 
his revolted friends the Magyars, for as they were in war | 
against all the conservative interests of Europe, so Ibsen found | 
himself an Ishmael in the little, sensitive community at Grim- | 
stad, where his verse was against every man and every man’s | 
prose against him. Under these disadvantages, he read Sallust’s 


as well as those did the demands of a romantic age. 


any confined or merely local importance. His saga-dramas are 
alone enough to stamp him as a great and original poet; the 
severity and force of their simplicity contrast in the most start- 
ling way with anything that preceded them in the dramatic litera- 
ture of the North; they are no less original and modern in their 
form than the tragedies of Ohlenschliiger were in the beginning 
of the century, and they satisfy the demands of a realistic 
But 
it is in his satirical dramas, with their brilliant, lyrical 


“ Catiline,” and the speeches of Cicero against Catiline. In his| form, that his genius shows itself to the greatest advan- 
revolutionary condition of feeling, the character of this extra-| tage. In the quick and varied pauses of these magnificent 
ordinary man presented to him fascinating sides quite unthought | poems, the poet bathes as in the sea. The short, octosyllabic 
of by the biographer or by the orator. During the winter of | lines, faultless in rhyme and rhythm, elastic and strong, sonorous 
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and vivid, never faltering or failing to the end of such a long 
poem as ‘ Brand,” testify in their merely plastic form to the hand 
of a great master in poetry. His latest work was the colossal 
double drama on the history of Julian the Apostate, too fully dis- 
cussed in these pages to need more than passing reference here. 
That is no longer a very new work, and we look anxiously for 
another. It is not too much to say that few events in the zsthetic 
world of the day are so important as the production of a new 
poem by Henrik Ibsen. 





THE LABOUR-LAW COMMISSIONERS ON THE LAW 
OF CONSPIRACY. 

HE Report of the Royal Commission to inquire into the 
Labour Laws has been awaited with a good deal of interest 

by many different classes, by employers and workmen, and by 
lawyers, who, of course, expected to find someauthoritative decision 
upon many debatable questions to which the matter gives rise. 
It is only a week or two since the necessity of an authoritative 
declaration of the present state of the law and definite recom- 
mendations for the future were again shown by the decision 
of Mr. Knox, the stipendiary magistrate at Marlborough Street, 
in the case of the Cabinet-makers charged with conspiracy. The 
simple fact was that Mr. Knox could not make up his mind by 
the aid of existing legal authorities whether for workmen to 
say that certain fellow-workmen should in certain contingencies 
be considered ‘‘ black sheep ” was coercion,—a question which of 
course depended upon the penalties which would follow from coming 
under this category. The Report of the Commissioners will have 
done but little to make this matter clearer. ‘The first two heads 
into which they divide the law of conspiracy are clear cases of 
legal conspiracy, viz., when the end for which the persons com- 
bine is criminal ; and where the end to be accomplished is lawful, 
but the means criminal. But the rest of the question is involved 
in much greater uncertainty, an uncertainty which is too promi- 
nently apparent in the Report itself. ‘The third case,” say the 
Commissioners, ‘tis when, with a malicious design to do 


an injury, the purpose is to effect a wrong, though not 


such a wrong as when perpetrated by a single individual 
would amount to an offence under the criminal law.” But ina 
subsequent place the Commissioners call attention toa point which 
might very well be termed a fourth case. They say that Baron 
Pollock is reported to have said, in his charge to the jury at Leeds 
in the summer of 1874 (as a matter of fact, for ‘‘ Leeds” the Com- 
missioners should have said Manchester), ‘‘ That if several workmen 
combined not to work with a particular person, and refused to 
work for an employer unless he dismissed that workman, this 
would amount to a conspiracy at common law. We abstain,” say 
the Commissioners, ‘from expressing any opinion as to the cor- 
rectness of the law as reported to have been thus laid down; we 
content ourselves with saying that, assuming the law to be as thus 
stated, we are of opinion that it requires amendment.” Surely any 
one may very reasonably ask, was it not one of the primary duties 
of the Commissioners to discover, if it were possible to do so, 
the actual state of the Law of Conspiracy, and not to recom- 
mend upon assumptions which they have not verified? If the law 
is as so stated, it is unjust, and should be altered ; if it is not, 
what need is there of any recommendation upon the subject? But 
Baron Pollock, as the Commissioners might easily have found out, 
did charge the jury in this form, and he further gave this example. 
If A, having a dislike to the proprietors of a blue omnibus, de- 
termines to ride only by a red omnibus, he is doing an innocent 
act ; but if A, B, C, and many others plot together not to ride 
by the blue omnibus, and try to prevent them and others from 
doing so in order to injure their proprietors, they are guilty of a 
common-law conspiracy. Again, in 1867, in Druitt’s case, Baron 
Bramwell ruled that ‘if any set of men agreed among themselves 
to coerce that liberty of mind and thought [sc., the liberty of a 
man’s mind to say how he would bestow himself and _ his 
means, his talents and his industry] by compulsion and re- 
straint, they would be guilty of a criminal offence, namely, that of 
conspiring against the liberty of mind and freedom of will of 
those towards whom they so conducted themselves. He was re- 
ferring to coercion or compulsion, to something that was unpleasant 
or annoying to the mind operated upon, and he laid it down as 
clear and undoubted law that if two or more persons agreed that 
they would by such means co-operate together against that liberty, 
they would be guilty of an indictable offence.” This ruling has been 
approved by Barons Amphlett and Pollock in recent conspiracy 
cases, and it is difficult to imagine, first of all, why this state of 
the law was not actually investigated and commented upon ; and 


| secondly, why, since it is more or less generally known, it coula 
| not have been assumed as eertain. It will, however, henceforth 
, be rendered impossible to make such acts as we have com, 
| mented upon constitute a conspiracy, since the Commissioners 
expressly recommend that legislative provision should be made 
against it. 
This brings us to the Commissioners’ third and important point 

upon which they consider that the law should remain unc 

That is, when an act committed by a single individual affords 
ground for a civil action, or a quasi-civil action, under the 
Master and Servants’ Act, 1867, if a number of individuals 
combine to do this act, or induce others to do it, they shall come 
within the pale of the Criminal Law, and be liable to be indicted 
for conspiracy. There is, of course, no other dividing-line between, 
many civil and criminal offences than that of public policy, 4 
man may maintain action against another for libel ; and if it be an, 
exceedingly gross one the libeller may be criminally prosecuted, 
But there is not in all English law one instance to be found 
where both a criminal and civil action will lie for a breach of 
contract; in every case they arise from injury to a man’s person 
or property, in which, in cases where they are not sufficiently 
heinous to come under the cognisance of the State, they are left 
to an individual’s private and legal powers of redress. It is on thig 
principle, say the Commissioners, that a violation of private rights 
which, if done by one, would only be the subject of civil remedy, 
but is constituted a crime when done by several. This is the dictum 
of the Commissioners; but if, as we assert, the civil action and 
criminal actions, are only interchangeable in cases of injury to 
person or property, and not to breaches of contract, then the 
argument of the Commissioners totally fails. They, therefore, 
recommend that a combination to break a civil contract shall bea 
criminal offence, when the combination comes to pass through the 
intentional co-operation of several individuals. 

Is there any necessity for keeping up this crime of what may be 

termed civil or contract conspiracy? In other words, are the 
ordinary remedies by action or under the present or an amended 
Masters and Servants’ Act not sufficiently strong to protect 
individuals or the public against breaches of contract of so 
| exceptional a kind that they must be looked upon as criminal? 
The Commissioners seem to consider that two reasons are 
| sufficient to maintain their ground,—one, that it is in itself a 
| wrong act ; another, that it may, as in the case of the Gas Stokers, 
| cause public annoyance or injury. The amount of public annoy- 
| ance or injury which may be caused by a strike of workmen who 
| leave their employers in the middle of a week, thereby breaking a 
contract, is not greater, or only inappreciably greater, than if they 
| left at the end of a week, when they had a right to go, or after a 
| week’s notice. Take the instance which the Commissioners give, 
| of arailway ; if the men all refused to come to work on a Thursday 
;morning great inconvenience would be caused, and all public 
| sympathy would be taken from the side of the men; if they give 
| notice on the Thursday and leave legally on the following Monday 
|} morning, the inconvenience to the public would be almost as great, 
| but the sympathies of the public would be more likely to be with 
themen. As to the first reason, that it is a wrongful action, if this 
be ground for a criminal action, every buyer or purchaser 
who refuses, because the market is rising or falling, to fulfil his 
contract, should be placed in the criminal dock. We have no 
sympathy whatever for men who enter into and break their con- 
tracts. All the objects of strikes can be obtained by lawful 
means, but we feel quite sure that the reasons against an ex- 
| ceptional criminal law, which, as a matter of fact, only acts 
| against one class, namely, the workmen, are adequate, for it is 
| impolitic to foster feelings of injustice and soreness, which must 
often result in new strife. Moreover, the law as it is, is practically 
| inefficient, for Judges nearly always let the men off with a slight 

sentence or warning, and it makes the men feel that they do not con- 
| tend on fair terms with their employers. Further, in nine cases out 
| of ten the men will be tried after the mischief is done. The Com- 
| missioners seem to assume also that the contracts broken always 

concern the public convenience ; this seems to be unwarranted 
by facts. On the whole, therefore, the legal analogy betwee 
breaches of contract and injuries to persons or property i 
wrong; the argument of a wrong requiring criminal punishment is 
also wrong, and the argument of expediency is insufficient, because, 
after all, the final test is on which side the balance of convenience 
rests; and this tells in favour of the repeal of a most exceptional 
law. Justice and policy alike point to the propriety of abolishivg 
the Law of Conspiracy, except in cases of combination to do 
criminal acts or to do lawful acts by criminal means. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“‘SPECTATOR.")} 


| are statements not merely inaccurate, but the very opposite of 


fact, Parliament having been, and not once only, urged to legis- 


| late in that sense, and having, as I have already proved, deliber- 
MR. GLADSTONE AND THE PROTESTATION OF 1789. ! ately declined to do so. The Irish Oath of 1793, no doubt, de- 


clared that the Papal Infallibility was not ‘an article of faith ;” 


$in,—I have read the letters signed “An Outsider,” “J. T.,” and as I have already said, it is a plain matter of fact that ne 


and 
‘ve me leave to reply to them. 


«An Outsider” ought to read books before writing letters on 
topics touching which he is imperfectly informed. His letter is a 
tissue of blunders from end to end. He begins by alleging that I 
have made a “patent misstatement” in saying that the Pro- 
testation emanated from persons calling themselves ‘‘ Protesting 
Catholic Dissenters.” I quoted the heading from p. 9 of a 
collection of documents entitled ‘‘ Declaration and Protestation of 
the Roman Catholics of England, to which is added the Corre- 
spondence of their Committee, and an Encyclical Letter from 
their Vicars- Apostolic,” published by ‘Stockdale in 1812. 
There the document is headed “The Declaration and Pro- 
testation signed by the English Catholic Dissenters in 
1789, with the names of those who signed it.” The editor 
was evidently a sincere and zealous Protestant, and he published 
his little collection for the purpose of doing as much damage as he 
could to the Catholics of that day. But it was a time of different 
tactics from those of the present, and accordingly, instead of telling 
the public, as Mr. Gladstone does, that the Protestation is “ in the 
strictest sense a representative and binding document,” he says 
in his preface, ‘‘ It is not without the deepest regret that his- 
torical fidelity compels me to record that after this solemn declara- 
tion, so advisedly signed by their names, the greater part of the 
Catholics withdrew their signatures, which they had deliberately 
and solemnly affixed to the Protest, in passive obedience to the 
fiat of their Vicars-Apostolic.” And he exclaims, ‘“ Surely this is 
matter of deep reflection for the Protestant reader,” then being 
called upon to emancipate people who thus repudiated the posi- 
tion that they were represented and bound by this remarkable 
document. Touching this point, your correspondent again asserts, 
“Qn no occasion of official authority, neither in the Protestation 
nor in the Act of Parliament, is any mention made of Protesting 
Catholic Dissenters ; and to insinuate, therefore, that the former 
document emanated from an unauthorised body is a grave error.” 
In the collection already cited there is, on the contrary, a very 
official document indeed, the Address to the Catholics of England 
of the Committee who undertook to get the Protestation signed 
for its author, Lord Stanhope. They say (p. 34), ‘‘ The promi- 
nent feature of the protestation and the oath certainly is their 
introducing to the notice of our laws, and that in a very marked 
and pointed manner, of a description of persons wholly unknown 
to them before, the Protesting Catholic Dissenters ;” and they go 
on toadd ‘‘that the description is both accurate and pointed, 
and that by far the greatest part, if not the whole body of the 
English Catholics, fall under it. ‘The description,” they continue, 
“is contained in the preamble of the Act. It recites that ‘by 
divers laws now in force among Papists, or persons pro- 
fessing the Popish religion, divers persons, who, according 
to the laws now in being, are within the description of 
Papists, or persons professing the Popish religion, do not 
hold and have protested against such pernicious doctrines, 
although they continue to dissent in certain points of faith from 
the Church of England, and are therefore called Protesting 
Catholic Dissenters, and that such persons are willing solemnly 
to protest against and declare that they do not hold such per- 
nicious doctrines.’” ‘The Committee were premature, however, in 
using the word * Act,” for, as [have shown in my first letter, the 
Bill was enlarged in the House of Lords by striking out both the 
words ‘‘ Protesting Catholic Dissenters” and the clause in the 
oath disavowing acknowledgment of the Infallibility of the Pope. 





« Fair-Play,” in your last number, and I have to ask you to Catholic could swear it was “an article of faith” before 1870; but 
as to ‘“‘disowning” and “repudiating” the doctrine, which is 


quite another affair, I claim to have proved, on the best possible 
evidence, that ‘a very great majority” of the Catholics of Eng- 
land absolutely refused in 1791 to disown or repudiate the doc- 
trine of Infallibility on oath, as they conceived they would do, if 
they were to take the oath originally proposed by the Bill, which 
ran in these terms :—‘‘I do also in my conscience believe and 
solemnly swear that I acknowledge no Infallibility in the Pope.” 
I repeat now, in the most specific terms, my statement that, 
neither in the oath of 1778, nor that of 1791, nor that of the 
Scotch Act of 1793, nor that of the great general Act of 1829, is 
the Papal Infallibility so much as named. Parliament, in its 
wisdom, struck out in 1829 even the clause of the Irish Act of 
1793 declaring that Infallibility is not an article of faith, and sub- 
stituted a clause binding Catholics not to use any power or privi- 
lege they were to obtain by the Act for the purpose of subvert- 
ing the Protestant Church Establishment. I could understand 
Mr. Gladstone in a very casuistical mood of mind hesitating as to 
whether Irish Catholic Members, who had at some time taken this 
oath of 1829, should be called upon to support him in disestablish- 
ing the Irish Church, which it was designed to protect ; but I cannot 
understand how he can bring himself to believe that we are to 
continue to be bound to the end of time by the terms of an oath 
concerning Infallibility, which Parliament, before admitting Catho- 
lics to sit in it, of its own good-will and in its wisdom abrogated 
and repealed, and which, in any case, never bore the construction 
he puts upon them ; or, on the other hand, by the statements of a 
Protestation, written by a Protestant, and indignantly repudiated 
by the Catholic hierarchy and people when they saw how it was 
construed, and what sort of legislation was proposed to be 
founded upon it. Your correspondent’s statements that “no 
dissent on the part of the Holy See was expressed” against the 
Protestation, and that ‘after the concurrence of the Heads [i.e., 
Vicars-Apostolic] in the form of the oath, they received from 
Rome instructions in a contrary sense,” are mere assertions and 
assumptions. He has not an atom of evidence to prove them, 
But here is evidence that tells quite the other way. In the Ency- 
clical Letter of 1791, the Vicars-Apostolic refer to what happened 
in 1789 thus :—** The four Apostolical Vicars, by an Encyclical 
Letter dated October 21, 1789, condemned an oath proposed at 
that time to be presented to Parliament, and which oath they 
also declared unlawful to be taken. Their condemnation of 
that cath was confirmed by the Apostolic See, and sanc- 
tioned also by the Bishops of Ireland and Scotland.” I 
am really sorry to be obliged to trespass on your space 
at such length in this reply to ‘An Outsider,” but it is 
very easy to make sweeping assertions, and it takes somewhat 
more space to rebut them carefully and completely. His free- 
and-easy erudition in these matters reminds me of a saying of, L 
think, it was Lord Plunket, in some by-gone discussion over this 
very ground, when he spoke of a class of professed oracles in 
Catholic affairs, “who see a little, imagine a good deal, and so 
jump to a conclusion.” I advise him to carry his superfluous 
abstruseness elsewhere-—to expostulate, say, with Marshal Moltke 
on the defective strategy of his last campaign, or correct Faraday’s 
views on the Polarity of Diamagnetics. 

In regard to your second correspondent, “J. 'T.,” a very few 
words will suffice. The question being what assurance the Irish 
Catholics, before obtaining civil relief from Parliament in 1829, 
the State that Papal Infallibility was no part of the Catholic 


gave 


But the Bill, as it passed the House of Commons, was “a Bill to faith, and never could be made a part of it—he says my curiosity 
relieve upon conditions and under restrictions persons called ‘Pro- | will be at once satisfied if I will only read a speech made in 1870 
testing Catholic Dissenters’ from certain penalties and disabilities | by the American Archbishop of Baltimore, and another by the 
to which Papists, or persons professing the Popish religion, are | English Bishop of Clifton at Rome. What evidence is this to 
by law subject.” Its heads are printed at p. 61 of the same col-| the point? What evidence is it to cite Gallican writers, or even 
lection. I may as well close this part of the case now by simply | writers not Gallican, who said a century ago that the doctrine of 


stating that in no oath imposed upon Roman Catholics by 


any | Infallibility was not then de jide? What evidence is Bishop 


Act of the Parliament of England, or of Great Britain, or of the | Thirlwall’s opinion as to our honour and good faith ? If he had only 


United Kingdom, are the words ‘* Infallibility of the Pope,” or 
any equivalent words, so much as named. Accordingly, such 
statements as that “the Roman Catholic community in this realm 
solemnly disowned the doctrine of Infallibility,” and that there was 
“an oath every Catholic was made to take,” in which, ‘‘he was made 
to swear that the Infallibility of the Pope was no part of his creed,” 





read his predecessor, Bishop Horsley’s, speech in 1791, he would 
have learned with what scrupulous honour and good faith the Eng- 


lish Catholics acted in these matters, and how manfully the then 


Bishop of St. David's vindicated their principles and their conduct. 
Your correspondent ‘ Fair-play’s” letter contains one or two 
flippancies, which I do not feel that it is necessary to notice 
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‘and a complaint that I have misrepresented Mr. Gladstone’s 
argument in failing to give the words which are italicised in the 
following passage from ‘‘ Vaticanism :”— 

“ So that either that See and Court had at the last-named date, and at 
the date of the Synod of 1810, abandoned the dream of enforcing Infal- 
libility on the Church; or else, by wilful silence, they were guilty of 
practising on the British Crown one of the blackest frauds recorded 
in history.” 

I am bound to add that Mr. Gladstone in another passage also de- 
clares that he believes the former to be the truer of the two alterna- 
tives. I regret to have made any such apparently material omission 
in the recital of Mr. Gladstone’s somewhat complicated statement, 
but I think I did not fail to answer both his alternatives, though 
I only stated that couched in the stronger terms. If the Catholics 
of this country declared they could not receive civil privi- 
leges so long ago as 1791 on the terms of denying the 
doctrine of Infallibility, it is, I submit, plain that even 
they, not to say the See and Court of Rome, were full of 
hope that the day would, in the good providence of God, yet 
come when that doctrine should be proclaimed as a defined 
dogma of the Church. That there was no wilful silence, but 
most outspoken candour on the subject, and therefore no deception 
of Parliament, no fraud upon the Crown, [ have given proof upon 
proof. But I will complete what remains to be said on this branch 
of the case, if you will allow me to write one more letter with 
special reference to the Irish Oath and Resolution.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Aw Irnisn CatHoric. 





THE MORAL CONSEQUENCE OF VIVISECTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOK.”] 

Sir,—The author of an article on the ‘‘ Moral Consequence of 
Vivisection ” in your last number alleges that last year I did not 
express such strong disapproval of certain proceedings which he 
describes of an American physician as he thinks I ought to have 
done, and he treats this as ‘‘a powerful illustration of the ten- 
dency of scientific zeal to harden the heart.” 

When I state the facts, which I must now claim your permis- 
sion to do, it will be seen that his inference is unjustifiable, and 
that his article affords a powerful illustration of the tendency of 
fanaticism to misrepresent whatever it does not misunderstand. 
The proceeding which he imperfectly describes and misrepresents 
excited indignation in the profession on both sides of the Atlantic. 
This feeling I most strongly entertained, but I was aware 
that the American physician had suffered deeply from the conse- 
quences of his act, and had left his home and practice, and was 
at that moment temporarily in London. 

That which I did say had to the eye of the members of my pro- 
fession who read it a very strong meaning, and evoked, as I had 
reason to know that it would, the penitent explanation of the author 
of the experiment. If the writer of your article had had the honesty 
to quote from the succeeding number of the British Medical 
Journal (May 30, 1874), he would have placed on record in your 
pages the American physician's acknowledgment that he could 
not justify what he had done; his explanation that the patient 
was suffering from a mortal cancer by which the brain had for 
months been exposed, and which threatened an early extinction of 
life ; that the patient consented to have the experiment made, and 
that he used a current from which he had no reason to expect any 
injurious effect. All this, however, did not justify the experiment, 
and in noticing his explanation, 1 expressed the opinion ‘that 
this apology was due to his profession and to humanity.” He 
admitted in his apology that had he known that any injury could 
have accrued to his patient, his conduct would have been ‘in the 
highest degree criminal.” 

‘The writer of your article must explain why he suppressed these 
important features of the case, and also what led him to invent 
unworthy reasons for my alleged silence. The suggestion that to 
maintain the right of experiment on animals for the furtherance of 
knowledge implies hardness of heart, and must lead to moral 
degeneracy, is one which is contradicted by the history of medicine. 
There is not, I think, any great medical benefactor of mankind 
who has not exercised that right. It is hardly possible to name 
any important piece of medical knowledge which has not been won 
by it. There is hardly an act of daily ministration of relief to 
pain which cannot be shown to have been based upon it. 

There are some, I believe, who say that if their own lives 
were placed in the balance against the suffering of an animal, the 
latter would weigh heavier ; they would rather die than that an 
animal should suffer. I respect the sentiment, I can sympathise 





with it, and could almost share it, did not reason and knowledge 
forbid. They know not what they say, and they even would | 





probably decide otherwise, were the lives at stake of those whom 
they hold dear, and for whom they are responsible, It ig nota 
question, however, of any particular human life and the life of 
any particular animal or reptile. Nor does the immediate bear; 
of an experiment determine the ultimate results. When Galvani 
suspended his frog’s legs against a metal verandah, he was e 

in an investigation of muscular contraction, of which the bear. 
ings upon treatment were not directly apparent. But from the 
observation of those muscular twitchings have Sprung a science 
and an art which have given to medicine some of its most potent 
weapons, and to civilisation a great instrument in its progress, 
When Dr. Hope hooked back the valves of a living heart 
and investigated its sounds, he laid the foundation of a diagnosis 
of heart-disease by which thousands then unborn have since 
benefited, and which will endure to the benefit of all while the 
world lasts. 

The right of experimenting on animals, not needlessly and with 
cruelty, is the birthright of humanity, and has fallen within the 
duty of physicians since the days of Galen. How quickly it has 
dowered humanity with blessings it were here too long to tell, 
how little it has hardened the hearts of physicians there are few 
whose personal experience will not testify. The misunderstanding 
involved in Mr. Rogers's letter to which the same article refers ig 
too obvious and absurd to need any attention. That question 
is disposed of.—I am, Sir, &c., 

42 Harley Street, W., March 23. 

(Mr. Hart is not too candid. We did not give the very mild con- 
demnation and explanation which appeared in the Medical Journal 
of May 30, because we had never heard of them. But we expressly 
indicated to our readers that some such subsequent condemnation 
might possibly have appeared in the following words :—“ The 
only comment which the Editor of the British Medical Journal’ 
had, then, at least, to make on the case,—possibly he may since: 
have spoken with more strength and to more purpose upon it,— 
was this very mild and attenuated implication of censure.” And 
we now assert that what the Editor actually said in condemnation 
of what had been done was utterly and unworthily beneath the: 
occasion, and for this reason, no doubt, he refrains from quoting 
the slight censure actually passed by him.—Eb. Svectator.] 


Ernest Hart. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."’) 

Srr,—I think that in your article on ‘‘ Vivisection,” in last week's 
Spectator, you are somewhat unfair to ‘The Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.” Prior to the presentation of 
the Memorial, the Society had done all that lay in its power 
against Vivisection by the Norwich prosecution, and it seems to 
me that, but for that prosecution, the Memorial might not have 
been presented. What Lord Harrowby said on behalf of the 
Committee to the deputation answers, I think, your remark about 
“the Society taking its time.” He said that the memorialists 
might desire a more sanguine expression of opinion from the 
Committee, but there were difficulties which required mature 
consideration. Attempts had been made to check vivisection, and 
it was not from want of zeal if the Society had not done as much 
as was expected. 

An amendment of the law, relating both to wild animals and to 
vivisection, must be most earnestly desired by all lovers of humane 
principles, but it is a matter requiring most careful deliberation- 
Both these subjects are referred to repeatedly in the Society's 
excellent periodical, the Animal World, and specially in its last 
report. I must further object to your using the adjective “rich,” 
with reference to this Society, for in its report it is stated that 
without increased funds its efficiency cannot be kept up. No one 
who knows the work that the Society does can consider it either 
as ‘‘ fainéant,” or desire that it should exercise ‘the divine right 
of abdication,” but if any other Society will discharge the same 
duty better, I shall be heartily glad of it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Lire MEMBER OF THE Roya Society 
FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


(To THE EpDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—All who have sympathy with sufferers will be grateful to 
to you for your article in Saturday's Spectator on ** The Moral 
Consequence of Vivisection.” Ifthe “ Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals” has not the courage to carry out the 
objects for which it was formed, another society might be 
engrafted upon it, which would have the vigour of youth, and 
would not hesitate to use all legal means to stop the growing 
iniquity of professors of surgery. Under the plea of scientific 
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purposes, operators should not be allowed to gratify the cruel 
jons of students by the torture of innocent creatures. For 
us to permit lower and stronger animals to use the dissecting- 
knife, to torture higher and weaker animals, is a disgrace to our 
civilisation. Of course, a quotation to those experimentalists 
from one of the finest poems of a great living poet would be 
altogether waste rhetoric. Those who gloat over pain and mimic 
the cries of the tortured seem to have satanic blood injected into 
their veins, and would smile with a superior consciousness if they 
read, 
« God made all the creatures, and gave them our love and our fear, 
To give sign we and they are His chilldren, one family here.” 
The torture of creatures of their own form and superscrip- 
tion is only a step further in the same direction, after 
mutilating dumb things of another race. A few days 
since, a well-established medical practitioner said to one of 
his patients that the criminals in the gaols, when condemned to 
be executed, should be given to the surgeons of the district for 
vivisection. Ere long, the aged and infirm may be thought fit 
subjects for experiments, interesting for the demonstration of 
physical facts and the enlightenment of scientists. A threat made 
recently in sporting phrase, ‘If a dog of mine were tortured for 
scientific ends, I would stop the operator by winging him,” if put 
in practice a few times, might enlighten vivisectionists as much on 
the manifestations of pain as their vicarious experiments can do. 
—I am, Sir, &c., J. C. Luxn. 





SCHLIEMANN’S TROY. 
(To Tut Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
$ir,—In your notice of Schliemann’s “Troy,” in the Spectator of 
Saturday last, it is remarked that ‘the epithet ‘asuxmaevoc’ is 
reserved by Homer for Hera.” You will find that in the 
“Odyssey ” it is applied three times to Nausicaa (Book 6th, lines 
101, 186, and 251), once to her hand-maidens (6—239), and once 
to her mother, Arete (7—233).—I am, Sir, &c., A. D. 





HOME-RULERS AND HOME-RULERS. 
(To Tae EpiIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Str,—Pray allow me a word or two on that letter from Mr. J. G. 
MacCarthy under the above heading which appeared in your issue 
of last Saturday. He there asserts, contrasting my scheme of Home- 
rule with that of the Conference :—‘‘ Mr. O’Malley’s is quite a 
different proposal; it was rejected by the Conference, and has 
been adopted by nobody butits ingenious and learned author.” This 
is a bold assertion, as to the latter clause of it, and I might say, 
rather silly. Adopted by nobody! How can he know that, or how 
could he prove it? I know better, and I peremptorily repel that 
assertion, And as for my proposal being rejected by the Conference, 
it is grossly inaccurate. It was not rejected because, being unwill- 
ing to cause any division, I abstained from pressing it. In point 
of fact, the plan of the Conference is a clumsy, inartistic thing. 
It professes to be a federal arrangement, but there is not one 
element of pure federalism in it. ‘The essence of a Federal Union 
is a separate and distinct National legislation, as well as a distinct 
National administration and government, and a separate and dis- 
tinct Imperial legislation, administration, and executive. In the 
plan of the Conference, they are jumbled together in a manner not 
easily intelligible. I thought, if we were going for federalism at 
all, we had better look for the real thing, and reject the shoddy. 
In my view of the matter, I look beyond the merely Irish grievance, 
and propose in my mode of removing that grievance to render a 
good service to the Empire. Every one of every party admits it 
is absolutely impossible for our own Parliament to do its business, 
—not merely do it well, but do it at all. I apply the obvious 
remedy, the division of labour, the division of the legislative labour, 
and I do so in a very safe manner. I have a very strong convic- 
tion that if this Parliament is ever brought to listen to our claim 
of Home-rule, it must be upon the plan of 
Henrietta Street, Dublin, March 16. Tuaprvus O'MALLEY. 
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OLD AND NEW.* 


OnLy a slave in Rome of old, 
A slave for whom none cares ! 
Slaughtered in dungeon-deeps, and rolled 
Down the Gemonian stairs ; 





* Bee Pliny's “ Nat. Hist.,” lib. 8; and Spectator, Feb. 6, 1875. 


With other human lumber, 

There in the Forum, where the Roman concourse grew 
Around his mortal slumber. 

There in the Forum, by the mighty walls, 
And columns hero-crowned, 

Whose mourning voice upon the slumberer calls ? 
The whine of a poor hound! 

He will not leave the swarthy clay ; 
He licks the rigid face ; 

Harsh-laughing, stern men in long-robed array 
Gather about the place : 

One pitying hath offered bread ; 
The dog but lays it down 

Before the dumb mouth of the master dead ; 
Whose body later thrown 

In turbid Tiber’s flood he follows, 
Borne headlong by the river, 

To lift it from the strong, loud gulf that swallows, 
Struggling, till both have sunk for ever. 


A gleam is for a moment cast 
Over oblivion : 

The dead slave, whose dog holds him fast, 
Drifts, passes,—all are gone. 

Old Rome and Romans passed away, 
Ah! how long ago! 

The world is mellower, and mature, men say ; 
Wonderful things we know. 


I am in monstrous London town: 
And yet the Roman dog, 
Methinks, lies yonder in the brown, 
Dully-illumined fog. 
Christian steeples seem to shout : 
‘¢ Love crowns the world with amaranthine wreaths !"’ 
Yea, even apostles of dead laws, and doubt 
Proclaim man’s brotherhood with all that breathes. 
ib oe There is a crowd around man’s faithful friend, 
So like the friend in Rome! 
Eager black-vestured forms above him bend : 
Wherefore are they come ? 
I hear the same low, plaintive whine ; 
They say he licks the master, 
As when I saw him in the Forum pine 


Start not! behold! his guerdon is a rack : 
For awful Science never swerves, 

Whose calm intelligence will fumbling hack 
A lowly friend’s live, anguished nerves. 

Poor mute-moved eloquent ears appealing fail 
To melt the Gorgonous cold eye, 

That lusts for dainty bits of learned detail, 
Wrung from live agony ; 

Casing young hearts in callous cruel mail, 
Proving the proven all superfluously. 


Behold! yon broken-hearted hare, 
With hounds and hunters after her ! 

And sweet, shy poet-birds of air, 
Startling from man the murderer ! 
And elves we flay for their sleek fur! 


Ah! what a wail of agony is torn 

From all these innocent martyr-races, 
Writhing beneath man’s cruel scorn, 

Whose tyrannous hell distorts their faces ! 
A cloud of shame clothes earth forlorn, 

Shrouds her among the starry spaces. 


I see proud Learning's cold lip curled : 
‘Tis all for human good ; 

So rules the order of the world.”..... .- 
A Roman fool of old brought food 
To one poor hound in kindlier mood : 

Yourselves bid me behold where loom 
Mightier Forms than ours, 

In yonder Future's labouring womb, 
Vaster Powers! 

With these inheritors of crime and doom 
A fierier curse our human race devours! 

Ropen Nort. 
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MR. SPENCER ON THE POLITICAL ORGANISM.* 
‘THE essays in this third volume of the revised and collected 
series betray no falling-off in Mr. Spencer’s acknowledged power 
of thought and ability of expression, and announce no funda- 
mental change of opinion. There is much in them, therefore, 
which every intelligent reader must admire, much also from 
which the great majority of English readers will dissent. We feel 
ourselves absolved from the duty of general criticism, and shall 
confine our remarks to the view of the political organism and the 
functions appropriate to it, which it is one main object of the 
volume to set forth with elaborate precision. 

The idea of a correspondence, resemblance, or analogy between 
the individual man and the nation is of ancient origin, and has 
left its impression in very common forms of speech, as in the 
phrase ‘‘ the body politic.” Mr. Spencer believes the relation in 
question to be that of similarity so close, that physiological 
-facts are scientifically available for instruction in the rules and 
methods of practical politics. In every animal organism we find 
‘*the parts which hold direct converse with the environment and 
the parts which do not hold direct converse with the environment.” 
There is ‘‘ the body-wall, with its limbs, nervous system, senses, 
muscles ;” and there is the interior region, containing ‘the ali- 
mentary canal and its appendages, together with the heart and 
lungs.” As these grand divisions of the organism develop, a 
system of government is developed in connection with each. 
The one governing system presides over the limbs and the senses, 
the other over the liver, lungs, and other viscera. The one 
system is in great measure independent of the other. ‘That the 
outer organs may co-operate effectively for the purpose of catching 
prey, escaping danger, &c., it is needful that they should be 
under a government capable of directing their combined actions, 
now in this way and now in that, according as outer circumstances 
vary. From instant to instant there must be quick adjustments 
to occasions that are more or less new; and hence there requires 
a complex and centralised nervous apparatus, to which all these 
organs are promptly and completely obedient. The government 
needful for the inner system of organs is a different and much 
simpler one. When the food obtained by the outer organs has 
been put into the stomach, the co-operation required of the 
viscera, though it varies somewhat as the quantity or kind of 
food varies, has nevertheless a gencral uniformity ; and it is re- 
quired to go on in much the same way, whatever the outer cir- 
cumstances may be.” The outer system is regulated principally 
by the brain and nerves; the inner system is controlled chiefly by 
local ganglia, Of the action of the outer nervous system we 
are, on all occasions of importance, vividly conscious. We direct 
our eyes to a picture, we listen for a sound, we regulate the motion 
of the arm and wrist in fencing. Of the action of the inner or 
ganglionic nerve-system we are unconscious, although we become 
in certain contingencies indirectly aware of it. The most vigorous 
action of liver, heart, and lungs takes place without our having 
either consciousness of it or power to control it by immediate 
volition. Consciousness of the action of the organs in the 
internal system is, indeed, a morbid symptom. The asthmatic 
patient is aware of the laborious heaving of his lungs, the man 
whose heart is diseased becomes painfully conscious of its palpita- 
tions. The rustic, on the other hand, who, in reply to the medical 
question whether his system was in order, answered that he had 
no system, was in a state of perfect health. In the “social 
organism,” Mr, Spencer traces a similar division of parts and 
functions. ‘A society, like an individual, has a set of | 
structures fitting it to act upon its environment,—appliances | 
for attack and defence, armies, navies, fortified and garrisoned 
places. At the same time, a society has an_ industrial | 
organisation which carries on all those processes that make 
possible the national life.” There is a corresponding difference 
in the government of the respective portions of the social organism. 
As the eye and the hand require to be presided over by a vigilant, 
energetic, conscious will, so’ the departments of the political | 
organism which connect it with its environment—the army and | 
navy which defend it, the diplomatic corps which, like an eye, | 
watches in its interest the movements of foreign powers—must | 
be placed under a vigorous central administration. « Quite | 
otherwise is it with the regulative apparatus required for the in- 
dustrial system.” A word may at any moment become urgently 
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necessary in order to despatch a fleet to the Mediterranean or tg 
instruct a colonial governor, and this word can be spoken 9 

by a minister ; but no ministerial instruction is required to secure 
that so many acres of wheat shall be annually sown in England, 
or that so many bales of cotton shall be annually landeg 
at Liverpool. These operations are indispensable to the 
national prosperity, nay, to the national existence ; and yet they 
are carried on, or at least they ought—thinks Mr. Spencer—to be 
carried on, with as little interference from any central authority 
as the action of the liver and heart in a perfectly healthy may, 
No “ legislative stimulus,” no orders from Downing Street, are 
anything else than impertinences, when they attempt to regulate 
the production of pottery in Staffordshire, the manufacture of 
woollens at Leeds, the growing of green vegetables in the Vicinity 
of London. In one word, there is in the body politic, as in the 
individual, one nerve-system that acts consciously and obeys a 
central will, and there is another that works best when it ats 
unconsciously and is let alone. ‘There is, however, one respect in 
which, says Mr. Spencer, the central Government bears upon the 
great industrial operations of the State. It is negatively regulative, 
It is bound to secure fulfilment of contracts. This is the “‘ one all. 
essential influence which these higher centres exercise over the in- 
dustrial activities.” And Mr. Spencer urgently presses the conclu. 
sion that to this the central government and legislature ought to 
confine themselves. He denounces as “ political fetichism” the 
expectation that Government agencies will produce benefits 
unattainable by private enterprise and co-operation. “It ig 
difficult,” he says, ‘‘to perceive how graven images, that have 





been thrashed for not responding to their worshipper’s desire, 
should still be reverenced and petitioned ; but the difficulty of 
conceiving this is diminished when we remember how, in their 
turns, all the idols in our political pantheon undergo castigation 
for failing to do what was expected of them, and are, neverthe- 
less, daily looked up to, in the trustful hope that future prayers 
will be answered.” 

Professor Huxley demurred to these views of Mr. Spencer's, 
declaring them equivalent to a doctrine of ‘ administrative 
nihilism,” and calling in question the accuracy of Mr. Spencer's 
physiological deductions. He maintained that the kind of in. 
dependence claimed for the internal organs would be destructive 
of animal life. ‘‘Suppose that, in accordance with this view, 
each muscle were to maintain that the nervous system had 
no right to interfere with its contraction, except to prevent 
it from hindering the contraction of another muscle; or each 
gland, that it had a right to secrete, so long as its secretion inter- 
fered with no other; suppose every separate cell left free to 
follow its own ‘interest,’ and laissez-faire lord of all, what,” asks 
Professor Huxley, ‘‘ would become of the body physiological?” 
Mr. Spencer answers that he is not, like M. Proudhon, an 
‘‘ anarchist,” that he holds governmental action to be “ within 
its proper limits not simply legitimate, but all-important.” True, 
but as we understand him, he draws the line of those “limits” 
around the enforcement of contracts, peremptorily forbidding 
Government interference with the industrial operations of the 
people to the extent of positive regulation. He seems to feel that the 
reference to the doctrine of Proudhon, as what he does not hold, 
hardly parries Professor Huxley's thrust. Ile therefore tries again 
more directly, by observing that ‘‘ much evidence may be given” 
for the belief that when organs carrying on vital functions 
‘follow their respective interests,” the general welfare ‘ will be 
tolerably well secured.” Hunter proved by experiments on a 
kite and a seagull “that a part of the alimentary canal, 
which has to triturate harder food than that which the creature 





naturally eats, acquires a thicker and harder lining.” No direc. 
tion from the brain is required, no consciousness exists that the 
changes are taking place. Had Mr. Spencer stopped here, we should 
have said that he had sufficiently obviated Professor Husley’s 
objection, and left the matter as it was; but in trying to push 
his advantage, he lays himself open to a new objection which we 
put at Professor Huxley's service. ‘The only pre-requisite to this 
spontaneousadaptive change is,” says Mr. Spencer, ‘‘that these local 
units shall be supplied with extra blood in proportion as they 
perform extra function,—a pre-requisite answering to that secured 
by the administration of justice in a society ; namely, that more 
work shall bring more pay.” ‘Lhis is an unfortunate sentence; 
the first clause destroys Mr. Spencer’s use of his illustrations 


|in support of universal enforcement of contracts, and the 
| second clause is not true. 


The kite and gull issued no con- 
scious mandate to the effect that ‘extra blood” should be 
supplied where extra trituration was performed in their alimentary 
canal, The hardening process took place in perfect independence 
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a 
of their wills. If the analogy of their experience, therefore, ; of a country to the other, State aid is indispensable in order to 
is to regulate the action of States, there will be no need for that compel property-holders on the line to part with their land or 
Governmental and legal enforcement of contracts which Mr. Spencer ‘houses at an equitable rate. We shall not be far wrong if 
deems indispensable. It is not true, in the second place, that the | we say that the State ought to do nothing for nations which can 
administration of justice secures, or tries to secure, that “more be done as well either by individuals or companies without State 
work shall bring more pay.” This is arranged by the law of sup- interference. But in calmest anticipation of Mr. Spencer's scorn, 
ply and demand, and no rational government interferes with it. we add, that after sufficient waiting, as in the case of working- 
A Welsh collier gets to-day, for one and the same amount of class dwellings, we should strike in sharply with the trowel of the 
work, some two-thirds of the pay he got two years ago, and even State. It is important, however, to recollect that, as private interest 
he is not foolish enough to think that law can help him. Mr. must be admitted to be, generally speaking, a more powerful 
Spencer's error is no doubt a slip of the pen. What he holds motive than regard for the common good, a multitude of cases 
is, that the State is bound to secure, on behalf of every one who may arise in which the wisest course will be to conjoin private 
is promised more pay for more work, fulfilment of that promise, | and Parliamentary action. A Railway Company, for example, may 
But we do not find that he has anywhere tried to point out in the be trusted to work on the principle that effective service pays 
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physiological body such a conscious determination of blood toa 

where resistent or recuperative work requires to be done, as | 
would afford analogical sanction to that legislative security of | 
contract which seems in his view to comprehend almost the entire 
functions of internal administration. 


_ better than any other; but it may be trusted also to address 
itself with strenuous energy to the task of crippling a rival rail- 


way, even although the benefit of the public might be most effec- 
tually promoted by the development of both lines; and in this 
case, the State, unless it has forgotten the very end of its exist- 






The analogy pointed out by Mr. Spencer, if not carried out with | ence, to wit, the good of the nation as a whole, will be likely to 
pedantic minuteness, is valid and useful, and we admire the sturdy | consult the common interest better than either of the contending 
faith in individual and associate action which renders him superior | Boards. Mr. Spencer has no difficulty in adducing instances to 
to the blunder of fancying, as many clever people are apt to do, | prove that private energy is more high-strung than that of the 
that an operation of trade or agriculture not regulated by Govern- | State, but has he duly considered that State action may be 
ment is not regulated at all; but the vague indignation with which | required to moderate the furious energy of individuals and com- 
he habitually denounces administrative control is neither logical | panies? Government would certainly have failed to give us so 
nor wise. He proceeds as if the only serious peril to be avoided | large a service of trains or so high an average of speed as private 
Titiret Guvseemuns t,o SG goupar aghems,* ll agpecten,” | Condioantel alongs hs bet OM Ges Was exaguesioeavanend! 

on of Government is, in its proper sphere, ‘all important,” | C ent ay 2 ativ y 

the reasonable course would be not to indulge in fault-finding | the pace and infrequency of service are largely compensated for by 
with State interference, but to define that proper sphere, and to | the absence of the hurry, the crushing, the confusion, and above all, 
demand, within it, perfect energy. ‘The principle by which the | the torturing noises, which make English railway travelling 
action of governments ought to be regulated has not, we think, | hideous ? 
been distinctly apprehended by Mr. Spencer, even with the | 
assistance of physiological analogy. Every sane man regulates,| THE STORY OF VALENTINE AND HIS BROTHER.* 

with clear consciousness, boti his external and his internal organs; | Ar least a quarter of a century must have passed since Mrs. 
it is in the manner of —— each set that there is difference. | Oliphant first charmed us with her first novel. Her hand, how- 
The regulation of the external organs is immediate, that of the in- | ever, has not lost its cunning, and the story before us is in every 
ternal mediate. He stretches out his hand by immediate volition ; he | respect worthy of the author of Margaret Maitland and the 
decides with equal consciousness what his stomach shall, while he | Chronicles of Carlingford. It is a beautiful tale, told with singular 
is unconscious, assimilate. This indirect and mediate regulation is | force and vivacity, and marked by many of those discriminating 
every whit as necessary as the direct regulation of eye and finger. | touches which distinguish the work of the true artist from that 























The stomach does its work independently, when once a substance is 

introduced into it ; but if the directing will has introduced food, | 
it nourishes the body, if poison, it destroys life. The warnings | 
of organic derangement—namely, pain or lassitude—are no less 
emphatic in the case of congested liver or inflamed stomach than | 
the sudden twinges which inform us that we have burnt a hand 
or trodden on a thorn; but they require careful attention and recol- 
lection, in order that the dangers they announce may be indirectly 
obviated. It is, no doubt, possible to overdo this regulation. The 
valetudinarian, who is always registering symptoms and altering | 
regimen, is not in a promising state. But, in right mode and 
measure, the regulation is imperative. Sensible people quietly note 
the lessons of their experience, eat and drink what agrees with them, 
avoid excess, provide their lungs with pure air and enough of it, 
and are fully aware that if their organs are to work well, they must 
consider their requirements and supply their wants. Nor can it be 
disputed that « national Government, if it does all the good to the 
nation that can be legitimately expected of it, will have an eye to 
a corresponding action in the interest of the body politic. The 
buying and selling of cotton in Liverpool and Manchester will go 
on without interference from Government, but if the supply of 

cotton failed, and the cause of the failure were the obstructive | 
policy of a foreign State—we of course take a wholly supposititious 
case—it would be proper for Government to open negotiations 
with the peccant power in order to have the obstruction removed. | 
It would be foolish interference on the part of a government to 
fix the price of gunpowder, petroleum, arsenic, or alcohol ; but 
the State is bound to regulate the conveyance or the sale of these 
things, proceeding always on the principle that individual cupidity 
18 to be over-ruled where it plainly contravenes the common 
interest. Mr. Spencer's treatment of the subject is not of much 
practical value, because he gives us no easily applicable test by 
Which those cases in which State action is requisite may be dis- 
tinguished from those in which it is a useless impertinence. A 
simple and serviceable test may be found in the question 
whether the common interest to be promoted can be subserved | 
by the individual, or by an association of individuals, without aid | 
from the State. If, for example, it is necessary for the common | 
prosperity or safety that a line of road should run from one end 


{ 
} 
| 


of the ordinary novel-maker. There are writers in our day—men 
of genius and of fine insight—who appear not to be aware that 
one of the first qualifications of a novelist is to understand the art 
of telling a story. _ These men give us often subtle delineations of 
character, exquisite descriptive passages, pregnant thoughts, and 
witty dialogue. Their books excite a certain amount of admira- 


| tion, on account of the mind expended on them ; but they fail to 


arouse interest, and it is no self-denial to read them at intervals 
of leisure, or even to put them aside before reaching the third 
volume. We allow, of course, that the conception of a plot and 
the gradual development of it are not the sole requisites of the 
novelist; if this were the case, great writers like Jane Austen, 
Thackeray, and George Eliot would be inferior to such third-rate 
novelists as Miss Braddon and Mr. Wilkie Collins ; but the art of 
story-telling is as needful to the writer of fiction as colour to the 
artist. Without other gifts, a novelist may win from it a reputa- 
tion; combined with other gifts, as it is so notably in Richardson, 
Fielding, and Scott, to say nothing of some living authors, it 
makes the tale-writer a master of his art. We do not class Mrs. 
Oliphant with these.supreme masters, when we say that she pos- 
sesses in her degree the craft of the story-teller, or the art of 
delineating character, and that feeling for what is grand or 
beautiful in nature which gives to the novels of Scott sucha fresh, 


' invigorating atmosphere. 


The Story of Valentine and his Brother is breezy and wholesome 


‘throughout; it is full of life, and full therefore of the interest 


which all genuine life calls forth. The only son of a Scottish 
lord living at Eskside, not far from Lasswade, a man of a cold, 
calm temperament, who fills at Florence a high official office, did 
nevertheless take a rash step in early life, by marrying a beautiful 
gipsy tramp. Some attempt was made to form an establishment 
for the ill-matched couple, but the poor girl, a wanderer by nature, 


' and unable to endure the restraints of civilised life, disappeared 


after a time, taking her twin-boys with her. Every attempt to 
track the fugitive proved vain, and. it seemed quite probable that 
the Hon. Richard Ross would never see again his wife or his sons, 
But the poor, untaught gipsy had a strong sense of justice, and 





* The Story of Valentine and his Brother. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols. London and 
Edinburgh: William Blackwood and Sons. 1875, 
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having come to the conviction that one of her boys belonged of | existing between the two is unknown to them, but the gradual 
right to her husband, after a bitter conflict of feeling, thrust | feeling of affection called forth by a variety of circumstances is 
Valentine one stormy night within his grandfather’s door, and | described with perfect congruity. Dick, rejoicing in Val's 
disappeared in the darkness with Dick. One boy is therefore | patronage, is enabled to give up the vagrant habits which were 
destined to be brought up as the ultimate possessor of a splendid | utterly distasteful to him, and obtains employment on the river» 
property, while the other is to follow the vagrant habits of his | and the mother, restless though she be, is content to stay in pa 
mother’s race. Very beautifully told is the manner in which the | spot, finding all her joy in watching the boy she had given y 
precious treasure is accepted and cared for by the noble couple | so long ago as he takes his place in the boats. Her one fears 
at Eskside. They have not a doubt that the boy, with his | lest something or somebody should betray her, but she cannot 


dark eyes and handsome face, is the gipsy’s child and Richard’s 


resist the fearful joy of being in the neighbourhood of this son gp 


son, and he is brought up—ostentatiously brought up, for there | dear to her still, and yet in reality so far off. In her novel calleg 


are people who sneer at the story and dispute the claim—as the 
future heir to the property. The father had resided abroad 


Innocent, Mrs. Oliphant portrays a woman whose character wag 
considered by some readers to lack verisimilitude. Forest Myra, 


for some years, when the news reached him of the strange | although beyond the range of ordinary experience, exhibits no 


advent of his son Valentine. The mistake he had made in 
marrying a woman so beneath him in rank, and who did not even 


traits which will strike even fastidious critics as unreal. Great 
care, we can well believe, has been bestowed upon this character, 


love him, had blighted his life, and when the boy is returned upon | and her passionate affection for her long-lost child and indiffer. 
his hands, or rather on his parents’ hands, the father has become a | ence to her husband are depicted with consummate skill. Whep 
calm, tranquil man of one or two and thirty, whose chief interest | Valentine left Eton for Oxford the woman’s heart failed her:— 


appears to be in collecting china. He acknowleges his son, but 


“ Dick’s depression was nothing to that with which his mother gat 


- does not care for him, while, on the other hand, Lord and Lady | gazing blankly over the river, with that look in her eyes which had for 


Eskside, a charmingly drawn couple, are ready to make any 


some time departed from them,—that air of looking for something which 
she could not find, which had made her face so remarkable. She had 


: od 
sacrifice for the child’s benefit or advantage. Mr. Alexander never quite lost it, it is true; but the hope which used to light up her 


Pringle, advocate, residing at Moray Place, Edinburgh, the next 
heir to the title after Richard, is terribly disturbed at the news of 
‘tthe boy who has thus suddenly come in the way of himself or his 
children, and on the plea of his young daughter's health rents 
a cottage called ‘‘The Hewan” in the neighbourhood, in order to 
be near the coveted estate and to catch up the current gossip. 
This Pringle, we are told, is the villain of the piece, who is bent 
on working confasion in the Eskside family,—and he succeeds 
in doing it several years later, to his own remorse and shame; but 
in spite of the harm he does, you never think of him as “a very 
dad villain,” and his wife and children form a pleasant group. 
Violet, the pretty child, who resides a great deal at ‘‘The Hewan” 
under the care of her nurse, is irresistible, and of course Valentine, 
who is leading in his boyish days nearly as solitary a life as the girl, 
is attracted to the little lady whom he meets one day with her 


father in the grounds. Rushing back to the house in hot im-, 


patience, he exclaims, ‘‘ Grandma, I want that little girl to play 
with. Send over directly to get me the little girl! ‘ You have 
enough on your hands, my lady,’ said Lord Eskside.” Mrs. 
Oliphant has a hearty appreciation of the picturesque, and she 
‘thas seldom given us a prettier picture than in her sketch of ‘*The 
Hewan” (a cottage we should like to secure for the summer 
months) and of old Mrs. Moffatt, who takes charge of it, a happy, 
cheerful body, who is indignant when her friends tell her she 
“¢maun be awfu’ solitary, especially in the winter-time ” :— 

“Me solitary!” said old Jean, “I’m thankful to my Maker I never 
‘was one that waslanesome, I'm fond o’ company, real fond o’ company— 
‘but for a while, now and then, it’s no that ill to have your ain thoughts. 
.And then there’s the hens, poor things! aye canty and neighbour-like, 
troubling their heads about their sma’ families, just as I used to do 
mysel’—and Grumphy yonder’s just a great diversion; and when it’s a 
auld night and I shut to the door, there's the fire aye stirring and 
birring, and the wee nest as warm as can be, and the auld clock, tick, 
tick, aye doing its duty, poor thing! though it might be tired this hunder 
year or twa it’s been at it; and there’s a hantle reading in the Courant 
though, may bo, the Scotsman’s bigger, and I’m on the Leeberal sido 
mysel’, Toots! solitary! There’s naebody less solitary than me.” 

How Valentine played truant one morning and ran off to 
Violet,—how the two little lovers wandered away into the woods 
to enjoy a picnic and eat chicken-pie under the trees,—how, after 
a long summer-day of delicious enjoyment, Violet falls to sleep on 
the loyal shoulder of the boy,—and how in this pretty position 


‘these babes in the wood are discovered by their friends, is told in | 


a charming passage, which we would willingly, did space permit, 

quote every word of. This woody dingle, by the way, is never 
forgotten, and becomes the scene of other and more tender meet- 

ings, when Valentine and Violet have ceased to be children. 

¢Vi,” as she is familiarly called, is the most delightful of heroines 

and worthy of the impetuous, affectionate ‘‘ Val,” who deserves 

the treasure he secures. The reader, however, must not suppose | 
that the course of true love between the prospective heir to a} 
great title and the daughter of an advocate who is foolish enough | 
‘to try and injure the family at Eskside will run very smoothly. 

There are plenty of troubles to be overcome, and the girl’s brave | 
and loving heart is well-nigh broken before the peaceful haven of 
matrimony is reached. 

Valentine is sent to Eton, and there, by one of the coincidents 
which happen in real life as well as in fiction, falls in with his | 
mother and Dick. Any intercourse between a tramp’s son and | 
an Eton boy may seem unnatural, and of course the relationship | 


eyes of seeing, however far off, that one boat which she had never 
failed to recognise shooting up or down the stream, had softened her ox. 
pression wonderfully. and brought her back, as it were, to the things 
surrounding her. Val, though she saw so little of him, was as ap 
anchor of her heart to the boy’s mother. The consciousness that he 
was near, that sho should hoar his name, see the shadow of him flitting 
across the brightness of the river, or that even when he was absent, a 
few weeks would bring back those dim and forlorn delights to her, 
kept the wild heart satisfied...... But when he went away, the 
visionary support which had sustained her visionary nature failed all at 
once. It was as ifa blank had suddenly been spread before the eyes 
that were always looking for what they could find no more. She never 
spoke of it,—never wept, nor made any demonstration of the change; 
but she flagged in her life and her spirit all at once.” 


After a while, Valentine persuaded Dick to migrate to Oxford, 
and there the mother assumes once more her watchful attitude by 
the river-side. But the time comes when Val leaves Oxford also, 
and then she has no one to look for, although her eyes still keep 
their wistful habit. When Valentine stands for Parliament, 
| Violet's father attempts to destroy his position and his happiness 
| by describing him as an interloper. He carries the day, notwith- 
standing, but the shame is more than he can bear, and the young 
man, with fever in his veins, takes sudden flight to Oxford, falls 
into the river, and too ill to help himself, is brought out at the 
last moment by his mother, who had him carried to her cottage, 
| and takes the office of his nurse. Very fine, we think, is the de- 
lineation of Myra’s character in this strange and sweet position, 
and in no part of the book does Mrs. Oliphant disp'ay more 
| power. When Valentine is convalescent, and the disclosure of 
‘the relationship is made in the presence of her husband and of 
| the grand-parents, she still thinks it her duty once more to fly, in 
| order to do the family no injury by her presence :— 


| The mother stood out as long as she could, holding herself back, 
labouring to restrain herself. Then all at once her powers failed her. 
| She started to her foet with a great cry, and throwing her arms round 
them both, pressed them together in a passionate embrace, kissing first 
one and then the other wildly. ‘ My two lads!’ she cried; ‘my two 
| babies! my children—my own children! Only for once,—only for this 
| one time !'—‘ Mother!’ cried Val, faintly, dropping on the floor in his 
| weakness, and drawing her into hor seat. And there he lay for another 
| moment, his head upon her breast, his arms round her. Her face waslike 
| the face of a saint in ecstasy. She pressed his dark curls against her 
| bosom and kissed them, lifting the heavy locks up one by one—her yes 
| brimming with great tears which did not fall—saying again and again, 
| undor her breath, ‘ For once—only for this once!’ while Dick stood over 
them, sobbing, guarding them, as it seemed, from all othercontact. Ido 
| not know how many seconds of vulgar time thislasted. It was, and it was 
over. Suddenly she raised Valentino from her lap, and loosened his 
arms. ‘Dick, put him back upon tho sofa; he’s overdone,’ she said, 
putting him into his brother’s chargé. She stood porfectly still, her 
hands clasped in nervous self-restraint, looking after the two for 4 
moment, watching till her patient was laid at ease upon his couch. 
Then she turned suddenly, subdued and still, to Richard, who had been 
looking on like the rest—‘ Now I’m ready,’ she said, very low. ‘T'll go 
where you please. There is one for you and one for me. I will never 
go back of my word to do you a wrong. It’s good of you to let me kiss 
my lad once, only once! And now I'll trouble him and you no more. 





Among the best-drawn characters in the novel are Lord and Lady 
Eskside, and to the latter especially much of the reader's warmest 
sympathy will be given. Mrs. Oliphant, practised as she is in her 
art, does not always escape tricks of style which grow wearisome 
by iteration, and we should like the old lord better than we do 
if he did not so often look out fiercely from under his shaggy 
eye-brows. Too fond also is she of writing of her characters 48 
if she stood apart from them and was criticising their motives, 4 
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defect which is also conspicuous in Mr. Trollope. When the 
reader is absorbed in a story, the obtrusion of the author's com- 
ments destroys something of the illusion. But these are trivial 

only worth mentioning because in a small measure 


nd are 
cone the artistic beauty of this delightful novel. 





THE OLD COACHING DAYS.* 
Tar old gentleman to whom we are indebted for this spirited 
and humorous collection of anecdotes, incidents, and circum- 
stances of coach-travel in old times, laments—or rather, does 
not lament, for he is of too cheerful and philosophic a spirit 
for lamentation—but asserts that he is so near the bottom of 
the hill, that if it were possible, there would still be no use 
in putting the break on, fast as the pace is. However badly 
he may be suffering from what a friend of the present writer 
calls ‘the Anno Domini complaint,” we cannot find a symptom 
of it in the lively, careful, amusing chronicle before us, unless, in- 
deed, it be the oft-repeated yearning after the old times, and a 
gentle and kindly impatience of new ways and expressions ; of, for 
instance, the abbreviations ‘‘a.m.” and “p.m.,” of which he 
never avails himself without the protest, at which we cannot help 
smiling, of ‘as they say in these days,” or ‘“‘as they have it 
now.” Though quite out of sporting circles and anything but 
a “horsey” man, and though he never drove four-in-hand, and 
is uncertain whether he has driven a pair more than once, 
yet the present writer feels almost as keen a pleasure 
as our author in recalling the coaching days of five-and- 
thirty years ago, and almost as pensive a regret that they 
can never come again. In particular, he remembers a journey, 
one frosty Christmas night, when he joined the Yarmouth mail at 
Yoxford, and when he was the only passenger, the coach being 
loaded inside and outside with game and poultry, with and without 
hampers, and hanging from every conceivable point, covering up 
the windows, and barely allowing the box and guard's seat to be 
tenantable. ‘The clear ring of the hoofs on the frosty turnpike 
road; the echo in the narrow, ill-paved streets ; the rousing horn 
wherever gates, or post-bags, or fresh teams interrupted the rapid 
journey; the clear, starlight night ; the bright welcome of inn 
fires; the sociable coachman, the taciturn guard, and the alert 
horse-keepers, whose sleepiness never seemed to dull their wits ; 
and the mysterious picturesqueness of everything, whether giant 
trees, or roadside barn, or quaint old winding streets, in the 
semi-darkness that ‘‘covereth a multitude of sins,” and which is 
intensified rather than dispersed by the flashing lights of the 
mail, are recalled with vivid pleasure. Not so, however, 
the dreary change of scene to the White Horse Yard in 
Fetter Lane at five on a winter's morning; to the wretched dis- 
order of last night’s coffee-room, and the sleepy, slatternly 
kitchen-maid, with not a glimpse of fire, or faintest hope of even 
a tardy breakfast. Then, too, there was the journey by the night 
mail from Chester to Holyhead in the early autumn weather, 
when the Welsh horse-keepers always swore in English, though 
that exhausted their Anglo-Saxon vocabulary ; and when the 
Menai Bridge stood up so suddenly, like a strange ghost, with its 
complexity of chains and rods flitting hither and thither, like 
living things, in the shifting lights and shadows that sprang 
out and retreated in rapid alternation, as the coach glided noise- 
lessly and smoothly over the floor of that marvellous bridge, 
and under its great arches, and past the huge chains that flew 
up and down at its approach. And another reminiscence comes 
back from the ‘‘passage” over the wide Severn, that had been 
crossed by the light of a stormy moon over a stormy sea, 
in a huge, one-sailed ferry-boat ; when the luggage was packed 
on, as the coach stood on the wet and gleamy shore, and the 
lamps shone on the patient horses waiting to be put in, and on 
the men who muttered together the technicalities of the stable- 
yard, till the coachman took the ribbons and the horses pulled 
Vigorously up the steep bank; and at the entry to Bristol, how 
distinet is the picture of the scene where some early boys waited 
at the top of that steepest of English streets to put the “skid” 
on before the descent to College Green began. And many 
another coach-journey, east and west and north and south; along 
the broad, flat roads of the east, the deep, steep lanes of Devon 
and Dorset, the bleak hills and lovely dales of Derbyshire ; 
amongst the mountains of North Wales—once in the bitter March 


of 1855—and on the road from Shrewsbury to Aberystwith, where 


the last long-coach of South Britain lingered, till it also suc- 
cumbed to the inexorable Railway,—all these come back to awaken 





Be Down the Road; or, Reminiscences of a Gentleman Coachman. By C. T. 8. B. 
ynardson. 1yol. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 


our sympathy with our author's yearnings after the old coaching 
days. 

Our author, however, does not confine his narrative to the 
picturesque and romantic side of coach travelling; he describes 
with candour and with feeling too—so that we wonder his en- 
thusiasm for driving never died out—the experience of fog and 
gloom, and he rises through the varieties of drizzle and sleet, to 
blinding and continuous rain or deep and driving snow. Hunger 
and cold, dripping garments, pulpy, slippery reins, and still more 
pulpy gloves, ‘‘sticky” horses, stupid stablemen, surly landlords, 
bad roads, and cold and cheerless receptions when the drive came 
to an end in which nearly every possible discomfort had been 
his,—were unable to cool his passion for ‘‘ working” a four-horse 
coach. But amongst all the discomforts and contretemps of such 
a life, it is curious that our author was never able to number an 
accident. In those days, there were, he says, ‘“‘ wonderfully few 
accidents; and I am happy to say that in the many hundreds of 
miles I have travelled by them and driven them, I never saw a 
coach turned over.” He killed a pig once, and once knew a coach- 
man who hanged himself, but that was because he had ceased to 
drive, and found life dull. Wheelers broke their thighs, leaders 
got clean away, others turned right round and took the 
coach back, coaches were run away with—with and without 
drivers, donkey-carts were pitched bodily into the bank, 
coachmen were drunk, harness broke, lights went out, 
but still our veracious author cannot record one serious 
accident that happened when he was by. It has been said, 
and we do not doubt truly, that the per-centage of accident 
and death to the travellers by railway is inappreciable, when com- 
pared with that by coach in old days; and this although our 
newspapers let nothing escape now, while the majority of coach 
accidents were scarcely heard of beyond the locality in which they 
occurred. But the horror of railway accident lies partly in the 
expectation of it, and in the knowledge of its wholesale character 
and awful nature if it do occur. And of this terror of anticipation 
there was certainly nothing in the coaching days, which had no 
experience—with their eleven miles an hour and sixteen passengers 
—of the terrible carnage of modern accidents. Mr. Reynardson’s 
freedom from mishap may, however, without doubt be attri- 
buted in a great measure to his own good driving; for though 
we never read a more modest book of personal adventure, yet it 
does not escape us that his pluck and self-possession were as 
perfect as his skill. And this is as we might have anticipated, for 
the cheerful endurance of hardship which the choice of such an 
amusement evidences, generally goes hand in hand with courage 
and presence of mind. There is an anecdote @ propos of these 
qualities which we must quote, for we can scarcely imagine greater 
coolness than that which could unbuckle and separate the reins in 
such circumstances as those described :— 

‘** According to the orders I had-received, we were going up the sharp 
pitch at a dead pull and a foot’s pace, when all of a sudden, just as we 
got under a large spreading oak tree, whose branches hung over the 
road, so that there was hardly room for our heads without ducking, the 
off-leader choked and went down bang on his head, pulling Grimaldi 
down with him, broke the check rein, and pulled the tongue of one of 
the buckles on the coupling rein throngh the buckle. Up jumped 
Grimaldi, and being, like the famous clown of that name, very active 
on his legs, he went up the side of the bank and then down again into 
the road, then up the bank again, looking as wild as a hawk, and at 
one time I really thought he was coming to sit beside me on the box. 
The grooms jumped down, my friend jumped down, and made the best 
of his way up the bank, and everybody would have jumped down if they 
could; but the scrimmage was very quick, and there was no time for 
anything, and matters were getting sorious. The coach was running 
back, and the brutes of wheelers would not help me, and kept backing. 
I was under the tree, and, from the branches almost tonching my head, 
I could not use my whip to keep them up; it was impossible to administer 
any persuasion in the double-thong line. Allof a sudden the two leaders 





turned short round, having got upon their legs again. The bars flew 
up, caught the pole-hook cross-ways, and pulled it out as straight asa 
| kitchen skewer; the bars, all three, of course, fell down, and dangled 
| about their heels. They set to kicking, and having no kind of command 
| of them from tho coupling reins being broken, I thought it advisable to 
| get rid of them if possible. So I divided my leading reins from my 
| wheelers, and when they made a plunge I dropped the leading reins on 
| to the wheelers’ terrets and let them go, I was uncommonly glad to 
| see them free of me and the coach, and galloping away across the 
| meadow with the bars dangling behind them and the reins trailing 
along on the ground. Had not the pole-hook bent and let the bars go 
| free, I know not what would have become of us; as it was, all went as 
| well as could be expected under such circumstances. Had the pole- 
| hook behaved otherwise than it did, I conclude we should have had 
| the pleasuro of being run away with across the meadow, and should 

possibly ultimately have found ourselves in the river which ran hard 
by; for from the fact of the coupling reins being broken, and the tongue 
| having been pulled through the buckle, all the steering power was 

gone from the ‘man at the helm.’ Whilst the scrimmage was going on, 
| the wheelers, who had behaved very well on the whole, had backed 
| one wheel against the bank, and there we were, half across the road, 
| 
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. . . . . . a 
It did not, therefore, take much time or trouble to turn round entirely | good grace, into his pockets, when just as one of the pole-chaiy 


and go to the bottom of the hill, where I pulled up, and having taken 
the longest breath I ever took in my life, or ever hope to take again, I 
congratulated myself and the two or three passengers that had remained 
on the coach that matters were no worse, and that we were ‘all alive 
and kieking.’” 


The book is full of hints valuable to four-in-hand gentlemen, and 


came undone, and things grew critical, another tract wag pressed 
upon him :—*‘ ‘Oh dear! oh dear! whatever can I do with your 
papers ; how ever can you be a giving me papers now: no skid 
on, pole-chain gone, and never a bit of gravel as I can gee to rap 
a wheel on. I don’t see as we shan’t be over yet; so if you 


explanations of the derivation and origin of old coaching terms happens to know anything short, sir, now’s your time,’” 


that may amuse the old coach traveller who remembers them. 
But for the sake of the non-sporting reader, we must content our- 
selves with one or two extracts of a more general and lively 
nature. One winter’s day an officer mounted the coach, whom 
our author, who was driving, recognised as a fellow Etonian. He 
led the conversation that way therefore, and the officer followed 
willingly :—- 

“** Well, sir,’ said J, looking him as full in the face as the sleet, and 


wind, and rain, and snow would permit me to do, ‘since you were at 
Eton, perhaps yon can tell me how it used to go. Was it not something 


in this way: Lord Lincoln, Spottiswoode Major, Colville Minor, Rey- | 
nardson Major, Stock, Boteler, Bromhead, Bowle, Tickell, Vyse Major, | 


and so forth ?’—‘ Good gracious,’ said he, all amazement, ‘were you at 
Eton ?’—‘ Yes, sir,’ I said; ‘I was.’—‘ Why,’ said he, looking hard at 
me, ‘it surely must be Reynardson Major.’-—‘ Yes, sir,’ I said; ‘it is 
the very man.’—‘* Good heavens, old fellow!’ he said, holding out his 
hand; ‘I did not know you in that hat and macintosh, and driving the 
mail; but I am very glad to meet you again. Do tell me, how the 
deuce did you come to this ?’—Well, this was ‘a facer ;’ but I kept my 
countenance. ‘How did I come to this? Why, you see,’ said I, ‘we 
all have our ups and downs in life, I suppose, and I have had mine.’” 
And so on till to towards the end of the journey, when, in fear 
of too handsome a ‘‘tip,” he admits that he is only a gentle- 
man coachman. We have an amusing account of a Welsh 
coachman who had charge of the parcels, but who could not 
read, and who quarrelled with the guard who could, but who 
on a ‘* paper cart ”’—the slang for mail coach—was only responsi- 
ble for the mail-bags. His other duty was to ‘‘see that his pair of 
pistols and blunderbuss were in such a state that they would not go 
off if called upon. The brace of pistols and the brass blunderbuss 
were always given to the guard in London with the letter-bags, 
and were always strapped and buckled up round the locks and 
trigger-guards in a sort of leather case, very securely, to prevent 
accidents. During the many years I drove, I never heard of one 
being used; nor did I ever, to my recollection, see the guard 
produce them except to give them up at the Post Office at the 
end of his journey.” 

There is a most humorous account of a whim our author took 
into his head, namely, to drive a coach about the Continent, but 
he had not money to buy horses :— 

‘So I posted and travelled ‘ voiturier 
sometimes lugging my harness with me, and sometimes sending it by 
* roulage,’ till I thought I should have gone mad with the bother and 
trouble I had. Sometimes I lost it altogether, and sometimes the 
Douaniers at the frontiers detained it, wondering what I could want 
with harness and no horses. They gave me all sorts of trouble; still 
the harness stuck to me, and we got to Milan. From Milan I was per- 
suaded by a friend to go on to Rome, and the harness was again sent 


’ 


by ‘roulage’ to Rome, where I was quite determined to get some | 


horses, ‘coute qui cote. When I reached Rome no harness had come, 
and when it did come the idiots—for I can call them nothing else—would 
not let it enter the ‘Holy City.’ It remained in the Custom House for 
some weeks, and no power could induce the officials to loose their hold 
of it. It was a ‘contraband of war,’ and they would not let me pay 
duty for it, or let me even see it. At last I got an audience of a good- 
natured old cardinal, Cardinal Tosti, who, upon my giving him the 
‘word of a Britisher’ that I would not sell it, liberated my harness. 
What to do with it when I had it again I Knew not. I could not find 
any horses; and if I had, I had nct the cash to pay for them, and so, 
after much bother and perplexity of mind, I sent the infernal harness 


all the way back to England; and when I got home had it made up | 


into two pairs of pair-horse harness, and a dearish two pairs of harness 
it was to me.” 


His trouble with his ‘‘ dreadful” harness was nearly equalled by | 


that with his coach, which only fetched him £6 when he got 


home, but which he would cheerfully have given away rather | 
than keep. A great many amateur and aristocratic coachmen | 
seem to have been much exercised in mind, and to have laid their | 


heads together to know why horses, according to their unanimous 
and invariable experience, always went better in the dark :— 


“*Well,’ said ‘his Honour,’ ‘T’ll tell you. One night after dinner I 
got on the mail; the horses seemed to go so well and merrily that I 
turned to Billy, and said, “Hang me, Billy, if I can make it out, but 
horses always seem to go better at night than they do in the day. I've 
tried to account for it, but I never could satisfactorily.” —“ Why, I am 
surprised at you,” said Billy, “do you mean that you really don’t know 
that ?”—‘“ Why, of course I don’t,” said ‘his Honour,’ “ or I should not 
ask you.”—* Well, then,” said Billy, “if you want to know the rea/ 
reason, it is because you have had your dinner.”’ Of course, this must 
be the reason, and not a bad one either. I remember poor old Sir 
Henry was mightily pleased at this bit of information.” 


On one occasion a coachman was pestered by a Methodist parson 


with my great yellow coach, | 


The book—a small quarto—is beautifully got up on thick, rich 
paper, but the coloured illustrations are not remarkable, though 
lively. Sometimes the horses are admirably drawn—they are in those 
opposite pages 134 and 136—but the coach and passengers are of 
the thoroughly stereotyped kind ; and anything more amugj 
unlike the reality, than the landscape at the top of Pen-maen. 

/mawr, in the first of the two mentioned above, it is impossible to 
conceive. We wish Mr. Reynardson a hearty farewell, and hope 
that the remaining stages of his journey may be easy and pleasant, 


MESSRS. GREEN’S AND GROSE’S “ HUME."* 
| WE would testify cordially to the ability and industry with which 
| the Oxford Editors have performed the task of introducing to the 
| public Messrs. Longman’s new edition of Hume, but we do not 
| feel altogether satisfied with the plan upon which their work hag 
| been conducted. In the first place, it seems to us that the y 
definite division of labour that they have mutually effected, 
| though, no doubt, in many respects convenient, has some rather 
| serious drawbacks. The first two volumes of the edition, containing 
| the Treatise on Human Nature and the Dialogues concerning Natural 
| Religion, are prefaced by elaborate critical expositions of Hume's 
| philosophy, metaphysical and moral, considered in its historical 
relation to the systems that preceded it. For these Mr. Green ig 
| solely responsible. ‘To the other two volumes (which have been 
| published most recently) is prefixed a ‘‘ History of the Editions” of 
| Hume’s works, written by Mr. Grose. A great part of this consists 
| of a judicious selection from the correspondence already given in 
| Mr. Burton's Life of Hume. But though the amount of inde. 
pendent information and discussion that Mr. Grose has con- 
tributed, either here or in the foot-notes scattered through the 
' volumes, is not large, it is evidently the result of a very careful 
study of his author, including a laborious and complete collation 
| of the different editions of essays published in Hume’s life-time, 
| Mr. Grose’s work is laudably free from any taint of partisanship, 
,and is not badly composed, if we allow for the difficulty of 
| maintaining a thread of biographical interest through so much 
| bibliographical detail. But though thus both the philosophical and 
| the bibliographical branches of the work that we expect in a new 


| edition of Hume have been carefully executed by the co-operation 
|of Messrs. Green and Grose, we find that one very important 
|aspect of the philosopher's intellectual career, the discussion of 
' which may be said to lie on the margin between the two depart- 
ments, has been comparatively neglected. We mean the changes 
| that Hume’s philosophical view underwent, as shown by a com- 


| parison of his first book, published in 1739—the Treatise 
on Human Nature, that ‘fell dead-born from the press”"— 
| With the restatements of his metaphysical and moral speculations 
| that he issued in 1748 and 1751. Not that Mr. Grose is unaware 
| of the importance of this question. Indeed, the only place in 
| which the serene flow of his impartial narrative appears to be at 
all ruffled by emotion is where he maintains (against Professor 
| Fowler and others) the permanent value of the Treatise on Human 
| Nature, in spite of the advertisement in which the author entreated 
his readers to ignore it. But the curt and rather supercilious 
| dogmatism with which the editor enunciates his preference for this 
| earlier work scarcely supplies the place of an instructive discussion 
of the differences to be found in the later ; nor can we think that 
Ilume’s emphatic repudiation of his earlier performance is satis- 
factorily disposed of by calling it the ‘“‘ posthumous utterance ofa 
| splenetic invalid.” No one knows better than Mr. Grose the con- 
| currence of testimony to the perfect philosophic serenity of Hume's 
| last days ; and the posthumous advertisement is quite in harmony 
| with the tone of a letter that the editor himself quotes, in which 

Hume says that he ‘‘has not patience to review ” his earlier treatise. 

We quite admit that some of the most profound and interesting 
| parts of Hume’s speculations are only to be found in his first 
‘book; hence it is no doubt a startling fact that this should have 
| been so deliberately and emphatically disowned by its author, but 
it is a fact that cannot be explained away. If some writers have 

been too hasty in accepting Hume’s repudiation as final, the present 





* 4 Treatise on Human Nature, and Dialogues concerning Natural Religion. Edited 
| by T. H. Green and T. H. Grose. 2 vols. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
Essays, Moral, Literary, and Political. By David Hume. 2 yols, (Same Editors 


to accept a few tracts. He had stuffed several, with only half a | and Publisher.) 
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“iors seem to have erred tors seem to have erred as much the other way, in ignoring the 
work which Hume wished to be “alone regarded as containing 
his views and principles. Mr. Green confines his metaphysical 

iticism ‘to th 
oe Padenphical Essays as far as possible under the general title of 
«Essays, Moral, Political, and Literary.” It must be admitted that 
there is a partial truth in what seems to be implied by this classifica- 
tion; and that Hume, in recasting his metaphysical system, some- 
what subordinated his philosophic independence of thought to his 
desire for literary success. This latter, as Mr. Grose justly observes, 
was the one passion which all his aspiration after perfect philosophic 
tranquillity of temper never quite succeeded in subduing. Still, it 
seems to us no less true that his metaphysical poiui of view slightly 
changed between 1739 and 1748 ; and that the compromise between 
Scepticism and Common-sense, which is Hume’s real dernier mot in 
all departments of thought, was made on somewhat different terms 
at the two different periods. 

At the same time, we quite admit that Mr. Green has had very 
good grounds for choosing the earlier treatise as the subject of 
his exhaustive analysis. But this is partly on account of the pecu- 
liar view that he has taken of his editorial duties. We do not 
wish to quarrel with his two Introductions, which are very able 
compositions, and in many respects deeply intcresting, but we 
feel it necessary to warn the reader that they are very unlike most 
other “introductions.” We admit that in the present chaotic 
condition of metaphysical inquiry, it is difficult to lay down any 
general rules as to the mode in which a bygone metaphysician 
ought to be edited. Though there is now a general agreement as to 
the permanent importance of Hume’s work, there are probably as 
many different opinions as to the precise lessons that it has to teach 
as there are different views of the scope and method of metaphysics. 
Mr. Green, dominated by what we may describe as the pure 
Hegelian conception of English philosophy—according to which, 
the one living torch of metaphysical research was passed from 
Hume to Kant, to be handed by the latter to Hegel —is naturally 
anxious to exhibit Hume in his proper place in this sublime 
series. Now, regarded in this light, Hume’s function is purely 
destructive ; he represents that sceptical reflection which, super- 
yening on the primitive affirmations of common-sense, destroys 
the apparently solid structure of ordinary beliefs, and clears 
the ground for true philosophy. But since the view taken of 
Hume's work by himself and by a long line of influential followers 
is very different from this, since it is the habit of our reigning 
philosophy to use Hume’s principles constructively in the syste- 
matisation of science, Mr. Green is inevitably drawn into a 
polemical attitude not usually adopted by an editor towards the 
author whom he is introducing to the public. Coming forward 
(as we suppose) to bless, we find that he is philosophically cursing 
altogether through an introduction of 299 pages. Mr. Green 
would, of course, answer that the proper way of paying homage 
to Hume is to exhibit as impressively as possible the full effect of 
his method in its corrosive action on the fabric of ordinary know- 
ledge. Still we cannot but feel that Mr. Green’s chief aim is not 
to enable his readers to enter into Hume’s view, but to show 
them the imperative necessity of emerging out of it. Under the 
guise of an introduction to Hume, he really offers us an elaborate 
refutation of English empiricism ; which he treats as a method 
originated by Locke ; and developed into its final form by 
Hume. Indeed, the predominance of this polemical motive in 
Mr. Green’s work is clearly shown by his occupying nearly half 
of his introduction with a minute criticism of Locke's Exsay ; since 
for the mere purpose of showing how far the form of ITume’s | 
system was determined by the independent and originative, but 
thoroughly unsystematic, reflection of his great predecessor, 13 | 
pages would have been really better than 130. It must be added | 
that Mr. Green's criticism is the less adapted to illuminate the 
minds of ordinary English readers of either Locke or Hume, in- 
asmuch as it is delivered from the point of view of a philosophy 
which has never yet been articulately expounded to the English | 
public. We do not know whether we ought strictly to call Mr. | 
Green a Hegelian,—that is, we do not know whether he accepts 
asa‘ Logic ’ that strange system of subtle paradoxes and ingeni- | 





ous paralogisms which English readers are now able to study in | 
Mr. Wallace's excellent translation. But he represents himself as 
an adherent of the “method of Kant as developed by Hegel,” 
and in one of the most interesting and best-written parts of his 
essay, where he is occupied in criticising Berkeley, he argues on 
behalf of an idealism which we may certainly call generically | 
Hegelian, to distinguish it from the Berkeleian. While holding 
With Berkeley that the material universe is only conceivable in | 
synthesis with a Divine Mind, he maintains that its essential | 


e Treatise on Human Nature, and Mr. Grose effaces | 





reality consists in the universal relations of thought which reflec- 
tion finds in it, and not in the mere aggregate of sensible impres- 
sions into which Berkeley analyses our perception of it. We 
cannot, Mr. Green urges, attribute these to God, without 
degrading Him into a mere “ uwéye feov”; therefore we 
must say, modifying Berkeley's formula, that the essence of the 
| universe is not “ percipi,” but “ intelligi.” This view is not 
| difficult to seize, just simply and vaguely as we have given it. 
But when we try to conceive the relations of this Universal 
[Thou and its Eternal Thinker to concrete matter, concrete 
sentience (in the lower animals), and to the individual subjects 
in whom out of mere sentience a rethinking of the eternal uni- 
versal thought gradually developes itself, we feel the need of 
much more explanation than Mr. Green anywhere even suggests, 
in order to construct a system which shall have even a prind facie 
plausibility. And thus we cannot help thinking that Mr. Green 
would have done more for his own purpose by a lucid and com- 
plete statement of his positive beliefs, or by criticising some more 
recent expositor of Empiricism ; than he could do by calling up 
the long-laid ghost of Locke’s metaphysical system, in order to 
slay the forceless phantom in an elaborately formal duello. 

Indeed, it is difficult to say precisely what important end the first 
part of Mr. Green’s introduction is really adapted to attain. Merely 
to exhibit Locke’s inconsistencies was surely a superfluous labour. 
As Hamilton long ago declared, *‘ every philosopher who has had 
occasion to animadvert on Locke has noticed that he is of all 
philosophers the most ambiguous, vacillating, various, and 
even contradictory in his language.” <A faithful statcment of 
Locke’s actual opinions, Mr. Green has certainly not given; 
indeed, in reading his introduction we have a continual sense of 
being confused between the real Locke, revealed to us through 
the inartificial loquacities of the Essay, and the hypothetical Locke 
whom Mr. Green has constructed by a vigorous excision of all 
that is inconsistent with what he—not unfairly—selects as Locke's 
cardinal doctrines. But Locke without his incoherencics, without 
his honest adhesion to common-sense conclusions which his view 
of knowledge does not allow him legitimately to reach, is a being 
in whom we can take but little interest ; he is reduced to a very 
inferior Lume ; we wish him despatched with much more brevity. 
If, however (as sometimes seems), what Mr. Green is really con- 
cerned to exhibit is the impossibility of reconciling the orthodox 
beliefs, in a permanent Ego, an external world, an intelligent First 
Cause, with the general assumptions and method of the empirical 
psychology that Locke originated, then, again, he has scareely 
chosen the best way of establishing his position, We grant that 
ITume’s negations are logically as well as historically the most direct 
development of Locke’s system, but the reaction of Reid, though 
based on the denial of one of Locke’s fundamental presuppositions, 
was yet on the whole a reaction within and not against his method. 
It was not by disparaging our faculty of ‘‘looking into our own 
understandings, and seeing how they work,” but by a more careful 
exercise of it, by emphasising distinctions which a hasty empiri- 
cism had overlooked, that Reid reconstructed the edifice of com- 
mon-sense beliefs ; and it is his construction rather than Locke’s— 
whose mortar is certainly very untempered—that has to be over- 
thrown, before the ground is really cleared for the ** method of 
Kant as elaborated by Hegel.” 

In spite of all this, we cannot but recognise the great metaphy- 
sical ability displayed in Mr. Green’s essay, and the real value of 
it taken as a whole and considered as a contribution to philoso- 
phical controversy. If Messrs. Longman’s customers do not 
object to buy along with the sceptical poison of Hume's system a 
somewhat bulky Hegelian antidote, we can testify to the unique 
qualities of the latter. Mr. Green’s work bears evidence in every 
page of a most careful and exhaustive study of the great Mnglish 





| metaphysicians, and contains a really masterly exposition of the 


difficulties of establishing what is commonly accepted as science 


| on the psychological basis which modern empiricists have taken 


from Locke and IIume. It has long been urged against the fol- 
lowers of the Mills and Professor Bain, whose line of thought 
may still be called predominant in English philosophy, that they 
have overlooked the essential destructiveness of the principles 


| which they have borrowed from Hume, or at least have not 


explained how they reconcile them philosophically with the 


| materialistic psychology that Hartley originated, and with that 


development of the Baconian view of science which is the most 
famous achievement of John Mill. But Mr. Green's essay is the 
most serious challenge that has yet been given to a school which 
continually refers to Hume as its author, and puts prominently 
forward his most characteristic positions. That Ilume’s premisses 
derive their plausibility and win the ready acceptance of the 
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uncritical reader, through the presence in his mind of those very | He has thrown a foolish veil of mystery round his description, 


beliefs which they are afterwards used to undermine; that, 


| of places by giving them false names, and has thus destroyed hig 


again, the paradoxical character of the conclusions which Hume | own object in writing them, since, without the key, we are ped 


actually draws from them is half concealed by his skilful arrange- 
ment of the subject, and by a confusion between the natural history 
and the philosophy of belief, which we find persistent and wide- 
spread among his followers at the present day; that, finally, his 
method if rigorously pursued, would land him in a far more sweep- 
ing nihilism than he seems at all aware,—these points Mr. Green 
presses home with scrupulous fairness, but with an indefatigable 
and relentless pursuit of his opponent's theory through all possible 


doublings and windings, which seems to render escape impossible. 
We have not space to give even the barest abridgment of Mr. 
Green’s argument, but we may refer to his exposition of the in- 


consistencies involved in Hume’s treatment of time, space, and the 


objects of mathematical thought, as especially original and effective. 


We will take as a specimen a single point in it which admits of 
being separated from the rest. It is a well-known doctrine of 


Hume’s that we cannot form any abstract ideas of time and space, 
as distinguished from their empirical contents. My impression 

‘ of space, he says, can be only a compound “impression 
of coloured points disposed in a certain manner;” my 
‘‘idea” of space, therefore, is but a copy of this com- 
pound impression. 
different ideas and impressions succeeding each other,” this 
succession being ‘‘ the succession of our perceptions of every kind, 
ideas as well as impressions, and impressions of reflection as well 
as of sensation.” At the same time, ‘it is evident that the parts 
of time are not co-existent, for that quality of the co-existence of 
parts belongs to extension, and is what distinguishes it from 
duration.” Here, then, is a very neat contradiction. Certain 
impressions, as parts of space, are pronounced co-existent; then 
all impressions, as parts of time, are pronounced successive. 
Hume must abandon one of these positions, but he cannot abandon 
either without some detriment to this part of his system. 

Mr. Green’s shorter essay, prefixed to the second volume of the 
Treatise on Human Nature, contains a searching criticism of the 
ethical psychology of Locke and Hume, together with some 
acute criticism of modern utilitarian ethics. We think, how- 
ever, that he has brought Hume into too close a relation to 
Locke, and depreciated unduly the intervening line of moralists, 
Mr. Green holds so strongly the Kantian view that volition is 
necessarily determined either by reason, or by pleasure or pain in 
prospect, that he does scant justice to the English school that 
maintained in the eighteenth century the disinterestedness of our 
natural impulses. Thus he tells us that ‘Shaftesbury, as the 
child of his age, could scarcely help thinking that every desire has 
pleasure for its object,” which seems rather a ‘‘ high & priori” judg- 
ment on the thinker who first gave currency to the opposite doc- 
trine, afterwards thrown into a more precise and complete form by 
Butler. But even Butler’s argument is pushed aside very lightly ; 
and thus the extent to which these two writers (together with 
Shaftesbury’s other disciple, Hutcheson), contributed to determine 
the character of Hume's ethical speculations, is not sufficiently 


Similarly, ‘time itself is nothing but 


ignorant as before of the real places of which we haye been 

; ; ps ‘ un. 
consciously reading. ‘Thus, we read on about ‘ Woolborough » 
thinking we were hearing of Leeds, and in succeeding papers f, 
Woolborough invariably read Leeds i m winds dich 

gh invariably rea S mm our own minds, till, ¢ 
| page 142, coming upon a string of fancy names, which struck us 
| resembling real ones that we knew, we studied our Bradshaw o 
and found that ‘‘Woolborough” stood for Bradford any 
‘“‘Allwool” for Leeds. The result to the non-Yorkshire reader jg 
a life-long mental confusion as to those two great towns, And 
although we cannot accuse Mr. Burnley of boring us—guide-book 
fashion—with historical or legendary associations, since we find 
very little reference to these branches of learning, yet he falls into 
the conventional trick of having appropriate thoughts ready for 
the places in which they should occur :—“ The sight of Wakefielg 
that warm June morning naturally set one’s thoughts i 
upon the associations that are indissolubly connected with the 
town. I thought of it as the ‘Merry Wakefield’ of Robin 
Hood's days, when the famed freebooter and his comrades, Wij? 
Scarlet and Little John, were not unfrequent nor altogether un. 
welcome visitors ; and I thought of the old ballad which tells us 
that 
“In Wakefield there was a jolly Pinder, 
In Wakefield, all on a green,” &c, 

Whether Mr. Burnley can really lay his hand upon his 
heart and assure us that these thoughts did occur to him 
spontaneously, and that he did not hunt out Wakefield under 
the letter W, and ballads under the letter B, and combine 
his information, we are unable to say, but at any rate, he 
deserves our gratitude for being so moderate, for immediately 
afterwards he adds, ‘‘‘The muse of history descends at this point 
with such a numerous collection of pictures of ancient Wake- 
field, that I am compelled to bid her avaunt.” Nevertheless 
the muse’s collection would probably have been more apposite to 
the West Riding than the description of Wakefield Jail, for whick 
Mr. Burnley was bound, and which differs in no respect from 
many another large and well-managed jail in other parts of the 
country. The fact of having been ‘‘sent to Wakefield,” which is 
synonymous in the county for being ‘sent to prison,” is a joke 
much too good not to be worked, and it is carried on mildly al? 
through the paper; but it has a rather incongruous and even 
ghostly effect, and we wonder at our author’s jaunty lighthearted- 
ness, especially when it expresses itself in an assumption of only 
‘a passing wave of pity,” as he “looks upon the victims of this 
desolation,” in which he shudders, nevertheless, at the thought of 
being himself included. The paper on Telegraphy, entitled, “In 
a Lightning Manufactory,” isanother not at all germane to the West 
Riding, in which the pervading joke is that the message, which he 
is watching through all its stages at the office, is one to his grand- 
mother, to inform her of his recovery from toothache. And 
another, equally irrelevant, is one wittily denominated “Cricket 
off the Hearth,” in which are described cricket-matches in Wool- 








recognised. 





borough, between various clubs very jocosely named ; for instance, 
between the ‘‘ Conservative Roaring Lambs” and “ Liberal Blighted 





WEST RIDING SKETCHES.* 
We do not grudge any man an honest living, and in these days 
of high-pressure, with the overwhelming power of capital on 
one side, and of competition on the other, it is difficult enough for 
men who have not the former to struggle against the latter. But 
we do wish, nevertheless, that we could in some way be saved 
from this dreadful modern institution of ‘‘ casual” papers, suc- 
ceeded by the still more dreadful trade of book-making, for the 
process of collecting and republishing these papers is too frequently 


Dandelions,” but in which we find nothing characteristic of York- 
shire. Again, in ‘The Night Trip to London,” except that the 
wag of the third-class carriage hails from ‘‘ Woolborough,” and 
talks Yorkshire, and that the start is from that place, there is 
absolutely nothing to the purpose of the subject in hand. And 
so with others. 

We wish that we had only to complain that a paper here and there 
dwelt on topics not 4 propos of Yorkshire ; nor would there be much 
to object to in one or two that told us nothing new; but many 








nothing else. ‘Saunterer,” as Mr. Burnley calls himself, is a 
man of some common-place humour, and with the readiness of 
observation appertaining to most people of tolerable intelligence, 
and he has gone about the West Riding, very much as Dr. Davies 
has gone about Mystic London, seeking what he might devour, | 
that could be disgorged in the form of amusing papers in All the 
Year Round, and we presume, other periodicals. But he has | 
made all the usual mistakes of these casual writers. He has | 
thought it necessary to write always in what we call a/ 
jocose, as distinguished from a humorous style; the idea of | 
these casual writers is—probably their instructions are— 
‘Make it light and sprightly, you know; mingle amuse- 
ment with instruction.” He has written about anything that 
turned up in the West Riding as if it were of the West Riding. 





* West Riding Sketches. By James Burnley. 1 vol. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 








of those we have already referred to abound in padding—usually 
jocose—and several we can only designate as utter rubbish ; one 
of the worst of these is the last in the volume, of which the 
following is part of the opening, and much the wisest, passage :— 

“There are many other advantages, too, which the night possesses 
over the day, much as it may be shrunk from by those comfortable 
citizens who ‘sleep o’ nights’ and live in horror of chills and dews and 
darkness. If you have anything weighing on your mind (providing itis 
not a small debt), the way to get it off is to take a quiet walk an hour 
before sunrise, when you can think your little difficulties out far more 
completely than while struggling with sleep in a pent-up bed-room. 
If you want to do a bit of star-gazing, come out boldly into the night, 
and don’t stand shivering on the inner side of your chamber window 
while Mrs. Caudle rates you for a donkey. If natural history be your 
hobby, then out with you at 3.30 a.m. and see the sunrise, when you 
will have ‘objects’ innumerable revealed to you. Any one who has an 
ambition to write a work on ‘The Habits and Customs of the Domestic 
Cat,’ for instance, could not possibly do justice to the subject unless be 
had the opportunity, as I have, of studying the animal's nocturnal 
movements and hearing its melodious caterwaulings.” 
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There is, however, & rather interesting, though brief and meagre | “betrayed” the great patriot. Even Garibaldi falls under the common 
osount of Walton Hall, the seat of the late Mr. Waterton, reproach. Is it necessary to trample every other namo into the mire in 
he great naturalist; and we should have read again with | order that the one name should shine the brighter? Surely there are 
t of his tenderness to his dumb favourites and of his | 2!/owances to be made, supposing that Mazzini was always right, and 
pleasure ° habits, if we were not continually interrupted b his opponents always wrong. And there is such a phenomenon too, and 
own aed oe a enslty to be feuny in cumen and out p | that not uncommon, as mixed motives. Charles Albert and Victor 
Mr. Burn ey 8 aed oe he fedeless tm. this » tr te | Emanuel may have had some honest desire to see Italy freed from the 
geason, which =, 1 8 a i 6 ee stranger, provided that they did not lose their own thrones. And as men 
troducing his friend ; Barnac —m wes & momentary | go, they were not entirely despicable for so feeling. Even Napoleon III. 
and mortal terror, during the visit, of a large boar-hound. | may have had some honest desire to liberate Italy, even though he had 
We have picked out three little bits, characteristic of the good | an arriére pensée about Savoy. And it is quite certain that the peace of 
and learned old naturalist :— ! Villafranca was forced upon him by necessity. Solferino and Magenta 



















«GQetting further out into the park, we came upon many curious 
ces devised by the squire for the protection of his feathered 
He provided the owl with roosting-places in the hollows of 
trees, and had holes made in the garden walls for the special accommo- 
dation of the swifts. He studied, in every possiblo way, the comfort of 
the birds and animals that were companions to him, and they evidently 
reciprocated the attachment, and tried to make themselves as much at 
home, and to yield him as much pleasure as it was in their power to do. 
Mr, Waterton kept a list of the names of all birds that were in the habit 
of visiting him, or that he ever saw in the park, the list including such 
birds as the osprey, the kestrel, the carrion-crow, the raven, the 
nightingale, and an astonishing collection of wild fowl. ..... By-and_ 
bye we tramped round the upper portion of the lake and sat down by 
the ‘Wanderer’s’ grave,—a little mound at the foot of two decayed oaks’ 
radely walled round with stone, and containing at the foot a cross 
bearing the following inscription engraved in marble :— 
rate 
pro anima Caroli Waterton, 
cujus fessa 
juxta banc crucem 


eontrivan 
friends. 


sepeliuotur 
ossa. 
‘Pray for the soul of Charles Waterton, whose wearied bones are 
buried near this cross.’...... In one of the rooms now devoted to 


library purposes the old squire used to sleep, his bed hard boards, his 
pillow a wooden block, slightly hollowed. For more than thirty years 
he never slept on any other bed. Another room on this floor was used 
as a chapel by the squire, who often had a priest located in the hall.” 

We hoped, in the ‘“‘Run through Craven,” to meet also with 
some relief from the noisy and crowded jocularity which prevail 
in the subjects of Mr. Burnley's pen; but, alas, our copy is im- 
perfect, and we have duplicates of the pages from 57 to 72, while 
those from 72 to 89, which include all but the last leaf devoted 
to Craven, are wanting. In that last leaf, our appetite for 
Craven is, however, whetted, for Mr. Burnley tells us that 
4‘Amcliffe is about the most picturesque little village in Eng- 
fand.” Finally, there are three or four papers descriptive doubt- 
less of Yorkshire customs, but of games and festivals e0 very 
rude and childish as to be scarcely worthy of note, and not cer- 
tainly vindicating Yorkshire intelligence. Such is the procession 
of “the Bletherheads” (Yorkshire for ‘Bladderheads”) the 
paper on the wedding festivities of the Yorkshire lower-class 
entitled “Knots,” “‘A Night with the King of Egypt,” &c., 
some of which, however—the boys’ masquerade, for instance, 
—are not peculiar to Yorkshire at all. The pathetic story 
of poor “Tressy” is almost the only part of Mr. Burn- 
ley's book really illustrative of one West-Riding type of char- 
acter—the hard, acquisitive type, whose exemplar develops 
from the selfish sensualist of youth into the grasping selfish- 
ness of age; ambitious neither of respect, power, station, 
nor even personal comfort, but only of property; and sacri- 
ficing, in its aquisition, not only domestic love, but public 
opinionandcommon decency. There is not much in the sketch— 
it is a bare statement of facts—but it illustrates vividly the worst 
form of Yorkshire “ thrift ;” and it seems a pity that Mr. Burnley 
should not have sketched for us, with as truthful a hand, if not 


had been won by the sacrifice of his best troops, and he did not venture 
to prolong the war. Tho revelations of 1870 are a sufficient apology 
for the apparent tergiversation of 1859. The subjects of Mazzini’s 
two essays are “Thoughts on Democracy” and “The Duties of 
Man.” 


Some of Our Girls. By Mrs. Eiloart. 3 vols. (Tinsley.)—This is 
not exactly a pleasant novel, but it is written with the best intentions, 
and may really be found of some use. The author starts with four 
heroines, whom chance has brought together into one house. Thero is 
a young heiress, whom a great disappointment in love has brought to 
death’s door, and who is recovering under the care of the doctor, who 
is the head of the family, a young lady who is nursery governess to the 
doctor’s children, a pert London servant, and a “help” just taken from 
the workhouse. It is the last that most interests Mrs. Eiloart, though 
the necessities of the novel make her devote the greater part of her 
three volumes to the affairs of the first and second of the four. The 
utterly hopeless and reckless creature which is too often the product of 
workhouse life is powerfully represented. We welcome any help in 
the great work of teaching the public that there must be the elements 
of a home before thero can be any satisfactory training. Another 
matter in which Mrs. Eiloart’s words may possibly work some good is 
the overcrowding of labourers’ cottages. An author who weights herself 
with tho difficulties of such a subject cannot attain any very high artistic 
excellence, yet her novel is readable, and being readable, may even be 
useful. 


The Sanitary Condition of Oxfordshire. By Gilbert W. Child. (Long- 
mans.)—That Dr. Child’s book ought to the carefully read is quite certain, 
not the less so because it is extremely depressing. Dr. Child is Officer 
of Health for the county. He has examined its sanitary condition 
thoroughly. That he should have discovered many evils need not 
surprise, nor even discourage us. The worst of it is that he does not 
see his way to aremedy. “Up to the present time,” he says, “1 have 
felt it to be impossible to recommend any of the authorities in any 
district to undertake any systematic cleansing of their towns or villages.’ 
The fact is that no plan can be agreed upon. The more enterprising com- 
munities that have entered upon expensive works seom very likely to 
get nothing more from their outlay than a large increase of rates. Dr. 
Child’s own preference in the disposal of sewago is the Milanese system 
of “water-tight cesspools, carefully ventilated, and emptied by means 
of atmospheric pressure.” Failing this, he prefers the surface drain. 
It is very offensive, it is true, but it. is not dangerous, whereas the 
covered sewer is the very abode of pestilence. Water supply is another 
question even more important and scarcely less difficult than the disposa 
of sewage, with which problem it is indeed closely connected. Dr 
Child is quite right, we think, in saying that London is fairly well off, 
and that our first duty is to supply the rural districts, which are, for 
the most part, very badly off. Some places, such as the villages on the 
Chilterns, are naturally ill supplied, in most the bounty of nature has 
been shamefully abused by man. As to houses, Dr. Child uses strong 
language. A very large proportion of the labourers’ cottages are utterly 
unfit for habitation. And how is this state of things to be altered? 
Here is Mr. Cross fighting against the proposal to extend his Bill to places 
with less than 20,000 inhabitants. There are places enough with 200 





















4 very powerful one, the history of nobler and various lives 
amongst the Yorkshire middle and lower-class, instead of inun- 
dating the long-since overflowing shelves of casual literature 
with the flippant and feeble. papers which mainly constitute this 


volume of what we take to be reprints. 




















inhabitants which want help quite as much as any large city in the land. 
It is almost maddening to see the supineness with which this matter is 
left to shift for itself. A population is being ruined in body and soul, 
and the men who owe everything they have to its labour sit with folded 
hands and let it perish. Tho only gleam of comfort one finds is in Dr. 
Child’s words :—“I must in justice to the labourer, and still more to his 
wife, say that I meet with repeated instances in which the inhabitants 
of the wretched cottages above described contrive to keep up a degree 
of decency and cleanliness and regard for propriety which to me is 
simply astonishing, when I see the appliances with which it is 
done.” 

Come of Her Vow. By Elise Thorp. (Town and Country Publishing 
Company.)—What, indeed, might not come of such a vow? Catharine 
Wardine, being about to enter the family of a certain Sir Crysto Innis, 
vows to her lover, Eustace Vale, that she will never speak to her employer, 
The first happy result of this proceeding is that she is married to him, 
apparently against her will; but she cannot say “no,” and of course 
“ silence is consent.” What the vow has to do with this result, and how 
far it comes from the young lady being nearly drowned in Sir Crysto’s 
company by the advancing tide, we have not been at the pains of dis- 
covering. The truth is, that the tale is a tissue of absurdities from 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Joseph Mazzini. A Memoir by E. A.V. With Two Essays by Mazzini. 
(Henry §, King and Co.)—This volume is, we find, “dedicated to the 
Working-classes by P. A. Taylor, M.P.”. “To the working-classes of 
this country I dedicate this volume, containing two essays written by 
their friend and mine.” Is that in very good taste? Indeed, why 
Mr. Taylor should dedicate a book which he has not written is not 
easy to see. The Memoir is full of interest, written by an enthusiastic 
admirer of Mazzini; and we have always heard that all who were 
brought into contact with the great Italian became enthusiastic 
admirers, The only drawback to one’s pleasure in reading it is that 
the edifice of Mazzini’s fame is built on the ruins of the reputation of 
very other notable person in modern Italian history. Every one 
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beginning to end. One of them is that the heroine’s hair turns white in | Lee (F. G.), Glimpses of the Supernatural, 2 vols cr 8vo (Henry §, King & Co) 


a single night. Such things have happened, it will be said; very true, 
but genuine art does not take up incidents of this kind. 
Men Whom India Has Known. By J. J. Higginbotham. 
Higginbotham, London: Richardson.)—This is a second edition. It 
is far from complete as, indeod the editor candidly allows, but yet it is 
full of useful and sometimes surprising information. Who would have 


(Madras : 


thought, for instance, that Bernadotte once served in India, and came | 


into the hands of the English at the siege of Cuddalore in 1783? The 
plan of the book is sufficiently comprehensive. We read about a vast 
variety of heroes, from Alexander the Great down to Lord Mayo, and 
Mr. Higginbotham has evidently taken pains to obtain authentic 
information and to give impartial judgments. 

From the Plough to the Pulpit, vid Cambridge. By Luke Wesley 
Church. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)—Mr. Fishpond, the hero of this 
tale, is a sort of spiritual Quixote of the Wesleyan order, who becomes; 
however, converted in the end to the ways of soberness and trath which 
are found in the Church of England. The sympathies of the author 
are not doubtful; it is evident that he once thought of Wesleyanism 
more favourably than he now thinks of it. Under such circumstances 
it is not easy to be just. The weak points of a system which the hero 
of the story is to abandon must be brought into a prominence which can 
scarcely fail to be unjust and disproportionate. Much of the description 
has, it would seem, been drawn from life, but drawing from life is not 
always faithful. The scenes at Cambridge are little more than caricatures. 
Yet the book is amusing, and occasionally even instructive. And some 
of the minor characters are drawn with a sobriety and truth which show 
that the writer might do better, were he to give a more single-minded 
devotion to literature, and let ecclesiastical controversies alone. 
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ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for 
4 WOMEN, 30 Henrietta Street, Brunswick 


ASSEL.—HIGH- | — & FOREIGN UNITARIAN 


CLASS EDUCATION at the ROYAL COL- 


ASSOCIATION. 


Square, W.C. 

Councth.—Mrs. Garrett-Anderson, M.D., Dr. Charl- 
ton-Bastian, Dr. Billing. Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. Dr. 
Broadbent, Dr. King Chambers, Dr. Cheadle, Dr. 
Lockhart Clarke, Mr. George Cowell, Mr. Critchett. 
Mr. Ernest Hart, Mr. Berkeley Hill, Professor Huxley, 
Dr. Hughlings Jackson, Dr. Murie, Mr. A. T. Norton, 
Dr Payne, Dr. W.S. Playfair, Mr. Reeves, Mr. Riving- 
ton, Dr. Burdon Sanderson, Dr. Stokoe, De. Sturges. 

LeEcTuRERS.—Dr. Charlton Bastian, Dr. King Cham- 
bers, Dr. Cheadle, Mr. Critchett, Mrs, Garrett-Ander- 
son, M.D., Dr. Dupré, Mr. Heaton, Mr. Berkeley Hill, 
Dr. Murie, Mr. Reeves, Mr. Rivington, Mr. Schiifer, 
Dr. Stokoe, Dr. Sturges. 

Dean of the School—Mr. A. T. 
Anstic, deceased 

The SUMMER SESSION will commence on SATU R- 
DAY,. May Ist. 
will be delivered during the Session :— 

Materia Medica, Botany, Practical Chemistry, and 
Comparative Anatomy. 

Two Entrance Scholarships, each of the value of 
£25, will be offered for competition at the end of 
April and September respectively. 

All candidates must have passed a 
Examination in Arts recognised by the 
Boards. 

For particulars apply to the Dean of the School. 

EMMA HEATON, Secretary. 


IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
(for WOMEN).—The next ENTRANCE EX- 
AMINATION will be held in Londonin JUNE. Forms 
of entry may be obtained on application to the Hon. 
Secretary, Miss DAVIES, 17 Cunningham Place, 
London, N.W. ‘hese forms must be returned filled 
up on or before April 30. A Scholarship of the value 
of £50 a year.for three years, is offered to the Candi- 
date who shall pass best The Scholar wilil be required 
to read for a Degree Certificate. 


Norton, vice Dr. 


Preliminary 
cxamining 


Git RBORNE SCHOOL. —The 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION is fixed for 
June 24th and 25th. 
Apply to the BURSAR. 


The following Courses of Lectures | 


LE 'iES (attended by the Sons of the Crown-Prince of 


English home. 
sured. 
Delightful neighbourhood of Wilielmshihe, the Aue 
Park, and the river Fulda. Terms, 70 and 80 guineas. 


| Germany), with carefal private tuition, and a refined | 


Thorough French and German en- | 
Resident French and German graduate. | 


JUBILEB FUND. 

In order to mark the Fiftieth Year of the existence 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, it is 
desirable that a special effort be made to enlarge the 
sphere of its operations, and for this purpose thata 


| sum of £20,000 should be raised by special sabserip- 


Full prospectus, with distinguished references, on ap- 


plication to Dr. SAURE, M.A., who will be in London 
during the Easter holidays. 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


LOGIC.—Professor CROOM ROBERTSON, M.A., 
will deliver a COURSE of LECTURES on LOGIC, 
Deductive and Inductive, in the Summer term, begin- 
a, By ,THURSDAY, APRIL Ist, and ending on 
JUNE 9h, 

fhe Hour of Lecture on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays will be from 1 to 2p.m., and on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays from 2to3 p.m. Fee, £3 3s. 

March, 1875. JOHN ROBSON, B A., Secretary. 


\ ALVERN,. COLLEGE— 
i This COLLEGE contains TWO DEPART- 
MENTS—the CLASSICAL and the MODERN. There 
is also a Preparatory LOWER SCHOOL for Younger 
Soys. 

There are Boarding Houses within the College 
Grounds, held by the Head Master and others of bis 
staff; a Gymnasium, &c. 

sjonrd and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14, £99, 
Nou-Shareholders pay an extra fee of £6. Special! 
advantages for sons of clergymen and home boarders. 
For further information, apply to the Rev. ARTHUR 

FABER, M.A., Head Master, late Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxtord. 

The next Term commences on Monday, the 3rd of 
May uext, 

W HITE and SOUND ‘TEETH are 

indispensable to personal attraction, and to 

health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 

ROW LANDS’ ODONTO, or Pearl Deantifrice, preserves 

and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradi- 





| on Horace, * Odes,” Book IV. 


tion within the next five years. Contributors shall 
have the option of paying their whole subscription at 
once or by equal instalments extending over five 
years, and in the latter case all liability for uopaid in- 
stalments shall cease upon the death of the Sabsoriber. 

The Fund to be called “ The Jubilee Fund.” 

The special objects to be obtained as follows, viz.:— 

1. The promotion of Unitarian Christianity in locali- 
ties in which no Unitarian Church now exists, by grants 
in aid of the cost of building new Ohurches, and by con- 
tributing for a certain period towards the stipends of 
the Ministers of suen Churches. 

2. The assistance of existing Congregations desirous 
of re-building or enlarging their Churches by grants a 
aid of such works, and by contributions in aid ‘of the 
stipends of the Ministers of such Churches. 

3. The engagement of Lecturers of a high class a8 
regards culture and talent, for the purpose of dissemi- 
nating through the country the religious views geue- 
rally adopted by Unitarian Christians, 

Subscriptions promised, £3,122. Crossed cheques 
can be sent to the London Joint Stock tank, or to the 
Rev. ROBERT SPEARS, Unitarian Rooms, 37 Norfolk 
Street, Strand, London, 


——————— 
NHELTENHAM COLLEGE— 
J TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 
£20. Election second week in May. 
Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham 
ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA> 
TLON (in connection with University College 
London).—New Subjects for Summer Session:— __, 
LATIN—18 Lectures, by H. P. Bowden, Esq, 
ant to Prof. Robinson Ellis in University College, 02 
Tuesdays and Fridays, at 11.30, beginning 6th 4 
Fee, £2 2s. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE—10 Lectures, by Prof. H. 


cates tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens | Motley, beginning Munday, 5th April, at- 11.90, om 
| English Lyric Poetry. Fee, £1 Is. 


the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrauce to the breath. 


| Price 2s 9d per box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 


Ask for * Rowlands’ Odonto.” 
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EX.—LAWFORD PLACE.—To be | 


E LET, FURNISHED, for a term. Very Healthy, 

‘Sea. and one hour thirty-five minutes from 
near the Sen above FAMILY MANSION is within 

sninates’ walk of the Manningtree Station. Four- 
five Bedrooms, Spacious Drawing-room, Dining-room, 
= Parlour, Study, &c. Suitable Offices and 
Moming  tiled-in Garden, Conservatory, Vineries, &c. 
Stables, Pleasure-ground. Also seventy-two acres 
read. almost entirely Pasture, can be had in addi- 


9 1. 
So ee of Mr. W. HOWLETT, High Street, Man- 


CC 
7TIDMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the 

very want of the age, presenting to every one 
the pleasures of sea bathing, without the necessity of 
a residence on the coast. Baths prepared with this 
galt may always be obtained at the Argyll Baths, 
Argyll Place, Regent Street, and 5 New Broad Street, 


in every nursery. Its wonderful strengthening 

are there exhibited in the most striking manner. 

‘or very young children the bath should be tepid. 
old in bags and boxes by Chemists and Druggists.— 
NB. Particularly see that each packet bears our trade 


Se aT ae a] r 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT effectually 
relieves tender feet. They should be bathed 
and morning with a solution prepared by dis- 
solving five or six ounces of the salt in a gallon of cold 
water. Sold by Chemists and Druggists. Beware of 
imitations —TIDMAN and SON, 21 Wilson Street, 
Finsbury, London, E.0. ese was 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT is not merely 
a healthful luxury, but has produced really 
wonderful effects in many cases of glandular swell- 
ings, rheumatic affections, neuralgia, sprained joints, 
&c. Sold by Chemists and Druggists. Beware of 


imitations. _ 
INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 

spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 

in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 

“KINAHAN'S . LL WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Dépot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
¢ SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
Few 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
ity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used 80 many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND PER RiINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Cilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
¢at-the world.—[{November, 1874.] 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
re holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
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P in pref to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and ©O., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


QHN BURGESS and SON’S 
oh Original and Superior 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
been Manufactured only by them for more than a 
Hundred Years, at 

107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 

of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 

BURGESS and SON'S.” 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 

The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
~ ag | for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
*perient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 

D Children, and Infants. 

INNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
on; and of all other Chemists throughout 








the world. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT . acts 
ct most beneficially in chronic skin di 


CARSON’S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN AND H.R.H. THE PRINCE 
OF WALES. 


Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 





It is especially applicable to 


WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 





CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR, 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
Lup@ata HILL, Lonpon, E.C. ; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DuBLIN. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 


‘“‘GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA, 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast- 
tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up until strong enough to re- 
sist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack where- 
ever there isa weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly-nourished frame.’—See 
article in the Civil Service Gazette. 

JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 48 
Threadneedle Street, and 170 Piccadilly. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








; SORT YOUR PAPERS INTO 
TONE’S PATENT BOXES. 
One for every Month in the Year, and one for 
every Subject on which you are Collecting. Lilustrated 
Prospectus t free of 
ENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, 
NBURY. 
Sold by all Stationers. A box, to keep numbers of the 
Spectator safe and tidy while lating for binding, 
price 5s. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 





Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel! from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 





CORN FLOUR. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


Has nearly Twenty Years’ pre-eminent reputation, and 
CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 


NoTE.—Every Genuine Packet bears the Fac-simile 
Signatures of the Makers, 


“JOHN BROWN,” “JOWN POLSON.” 





ee VIENNA EXHIBITION. 

oe CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
The Award of the “ Medal for Progress " at the 

Vienna Exhibition is afresh proof of the high position 

assigned to the firm by a competent International Jury. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.” —Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 








tions of the leg of long standing are best treated 
ollones on the plan recommended by Professor 
coon ‘ay, in his Carefully drawn-up directions which 
aa pany his remedies. The irritable character of the 
part ie ann disappears, and in its place the diseased 
® health ily cleansed and purified, and subsequently 
enanes rd action of the blood-vessels ensues, which 
and thus erated parts to fill up with sound tissue, 
establish > Sore is eventually healed. To effectually 
the bloc 1 Cure On @ permanent basis by acting on 
alterets itself, it is advisable to take the Pills in 
‘locally at the same time that the Ointment is 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances eff in all oe — on world. M LOVELL, 
G ILLIA y 
Secretaries { \OHIN J. BROOMFIELD. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills gotiated and iT] d 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
ENNINGTON and CO’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exbaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with au 
tion of Safe In paying from 10 to 20 


per cent. 
PENNINGTON and CO., 3 Royal Exchange 
Buildings, London, Ec. 








| ees INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1807. (For Livss ONLY.) 
79 Pall Mall, London. 

Premiums and Interest .....,..0...0+... £450,283 
Accumulated Funds ..,.....0.00:+0000+++£3,024,108 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000. 

The ANNUAL REPORT of the Company's state and 
progress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will 
be sent, post free, on application at the Office, or to any 
of the Company's Agents. Expenses of management 
considerably under 4 per cent. of the gross income. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. — 


. CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN!! 
Provide against the losses that follow by taking 


a Policy 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
if th 


of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paip-Up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £160,000. 
Antiia! Income, £180,000, 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STR: : 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


( i UARDIAN FIRE and FIFE 
OFFICE. 

11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821.—Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—A RCHIBALD HAMILTON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—G. J. Saaw Lerevas, Esq., M.P. 

Henry Hulse Berens, Esq.) Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. |Right Hon, John G, Hub- 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq.' bard, Esq., M.P. 

Charles F. Devas, Esq. _| Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 

Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. Beaumont W. Lub 

Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. | Esq. 

Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. | Augustus Prevost, Esq. 

James Goodson, Esq. | William Steven, Esq. 

Thomson Hankey, Esq., John G. Talbot, Esq., MP. 

MP. Henry Vigne, Esq. 

Actuary—SAMUBL BRowN. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 

Share Capital at present paid up & invested £1,000,000 
Total Funds about 3,000,000 
Total Annual Income upwards of ......+++. + 400,000 

N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Lady Day must 
be renewed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, om 
or before the 9th April. 

NEW SYSLEM of LIFE ASSURANCE. 
TT". POSITIVE GOVERNMENT 

SECURITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited). 

Chief Offices, 53 Bedford Square, London. 

Paid-up Capital, over £250,000. 
CENTRAL TRUSTEES. 

The Right Hon. Lord SANDHURST, G.C.B., G.C.S.L, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in Ireland. 
THOMAS HUGHES, Esq., Q.C., Lincoln's Inn. 

M. H. CHAYTOR, Esq., Chairman of the National 
Discount Company and Alliance Bank. 
AvuDITOR OF THB LIFE ASSURANCE FUND. 

W. FARR, Esq. M.D., Registrar-General’s Ofiice, 
Somerset House. 


THE POSITIVE PLAN 

Is to make the Insurance Clear, Secure, and as little 
burthensome to the Assured as possible— 

By avoiding all useless and unfair conditions. 

By setting apart in Trust a sufficient portion of the 
Premiums and other Assets in Government Securi- 
ties to meet claims as they fal! due ; 

By accepting Moderate Premiums for a Limited Nam- 
ber of Years, or spreading the payments over a 
longer period, as may best suit the convenience of 
Assurants ; 

By allowing the Assured the use, according to his 

Necessities, of a large part of the Premiums; and 

By making the Assurance Transferable, without 

Trouble or Expense, through the medium of the 

POSITIVE Note, which, like a Bank-note, passes 

from hand to hand without Endorsement or other 

formality, 


STATEMENT of LIFE BUSINESS, 
as on 3lst December, 1874. 























Sold by them, aud ail other Chemists. 






























F eames and —___—_ sual Life 
Policies in Amount Premium | Assurance 
NHRONIC BRONCHITIS. | Force. Assured. | Incomes. Fund. 
The most effectual remedy will be | —| 
found to | : £ £ 
ATURA TATULA, Gt. Britain, 1058! 463,374 20,722 94,122 
prepared in all forms, for smoking | India ....... 611) 405,454 19,378 21,156 
and inhalation, by CES 2 se 3; 
SAVORY and MOOKE, lvotal 1908] 943 3.306 ! 
143 New Bond Street, London, and Total tee aos 1,905|_ 949,516 £3,906 57,026 





F. BARRO Ww, Managing Director. 
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SECOND EDITION. 
Now ready, crown 8yo, pp. 128, cloth, 2s 6d. 


HINTS FOR THE 
“EVIDENCES OF SPIRITUALISM.” 


“The work of a man of great ability, accustomed to close reasoning, able to 
trace out analogies, and to weigh evidence, and able, too, to express his views in 
clear and consistent language.” — Westminster Review. 

* An excellent little book.” —Fortnightly Review. 


$$$ 
In a few days. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF SYDNry 


DOBELL. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTORY NOTICE AND MEMOIR BY JOHN NIOn 
M.A.,, LL.D., Professor of English Literature in the University of Glasgow. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, with Photographic Portrait. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 





“A bolder or more trenchant satire has not been published in England since 
LOXPON LIBRARY, (12 St. | James's Square, London, 


Dean Swift's ‘ Tale of a Tub.’ "—Zxaminer. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 


ANOT’S TWO WORKS on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
translated and edited with the Author's sanction by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., 
¥.C.S., Professor of Experimental Science, Staff College :— 





various Languages. 


Founded 1841. 


PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, ip 


Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life M 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reem. om 


ATURAL PHILOSOPHY for GENERAL READERS and | open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


YOUNG PERSONS. Translated from GANot's “ Cours de Physique ;” with 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 





440 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“ ‘This is a good text-book of physics for the middle and upper classes of boys’ and THIS WEEK (44 


Kk. NEWMAN HALL’S CHURCH.—See the BUILDER of 


or by post 4}d), for Interior View of it—also of New 


girls’ schools, embracing a familiar account of physical phenomena and laws for 4 ; 

the general reader. The subjects are the properties of matter, hydrostatics, pneu- — ea paneer amy one ange Life and Death Roll— 

matics, acoustics, heat, light, magnetism, and electricity ; and the treatment is | ~"™rose —the Residences of the Russian Czars—Impermeable Walls—the 
National Gallery—A Master's View of Trade Unionism, &c.—46 Oathering Street, 


entirely free from mathematical formule. The engravings of the instruments and W.0 dall N 
of the experiments detailed are good and suggestive, and calculated to be of -U., and all Newsmen. 





assistance not only to the learner, but to the teacher."— Nature. | OYAL POLYTECHNIC On EASTER MONDAY N 
. 4d — ew 


LEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental 


and Applied, for Collegesand Schools. Translated from GANoT's “ Eléments | —2. New 


Programme.—l. New Lecture by Prof. Gardner on COOKS and COOKERY 
ture by Mr. King, on SPAIN.—3. The ISLE of WIGHT, with new 


ae Physique.” Sixth Edition, with 4 Plates and 746 Woodcuts. Post 8yo, price 15s, | Views.—4. New and Original Optical, Magical, and Musical Entertainment, the 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





HE Rey. W. A. O’CONOR’S COMMENTARY on the | variety of Entertainments, 
GOSPEL of ST. JOHN is now ready, price 10s 6d. The Tenth Chapter of | and 7. Admission, 1s. 


MAGICIAN and the GENII, in which several wonderful illusions and mysteries 
will be shown. The Entertainment has been written by Dr. Croft, and will be 
given by Mr. Seymour Smith, assisted by Herr Max Alexander.—This week 


including JANE CONQUEST. See Programme, 12 





pendix, that the reader may be able to compare all the chief objections to the 





the “ Creed of Christendom" is given, with the consent of the Author, in an Ap- READING CASES for the SPECTATOR. Price Qs 6d caik 


Gospel of St. John with its true interpretation. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


CASES for BINDING, price 2s each. 
Bookseller or Newsagents, or at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 


May be had by order through any 





THE WANDERING HEIR. M Sf Pd Ss 
Just published. i po 
The WANDERING HEIR (a Historical Romance); and EB B's 
TRADE MALICE (a Personal Narrative). By CHARLES READE. In One Vol., price 10s 6d. yj 


Orders received by all Booksellers. 
Published by SAMUEL FRENCH, 89 Strand. 





TO CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES. 
SAFE, PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 
DIVIDENDS 5 TO 10 AND 15 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 


The safest, most trustworthy, and valuable publication of the day, is 


SHARP’S STOCK anp SHARE INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 


ISSUED MONTHLY—READ THE MARCH EDITION, NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 
Investments in Railways, Preference, and Debenture Stocks—Telegraph, Water Work, Gas, Dock, Insurance, 
Colliery, Bank, Mine, and Miscellaneous Shares—Foreign Loans, Indian, American, and Colonial Stocks, &c. 


IT CONTAINS MARKET PRICES, DIVIDENDS, REPORTS, &c. 
The above Investment Circular is a Safe Guide to Investors, containing every Information. 


Messrs. GOULD SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
(Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


MOODY AND SANKEY. 
AMERICAN ORGANS in Every Variety of CRAMER'S 


MANUFACTURE, and on CRAMER’S THREE-YEARS SYSTEM. 





~ 
Prices from 15 Guineas, or £1 11s 6d a Quarter. 


REGENT STREET, W., AND MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 





GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN SPECTACLES. 


6c r T 7 ” 
NATALINE PEBBLES. 
MOUNTED IN ABYSSINIAN GOLD FRAMES, EQUAL IN APPEARANCE TO REAL GOLD. 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1870. 
Price 15s 6d per Pair, forwarded on receipt of P.-0.0., payable at Holborn Viaduct. 

Persons suffering from Weak or Defective Sight will find great relief by wearing the New Spectacles, con- 
sisting of a brilliant pebble of high polish, called ‘* NATALINE,” which possgsses qualities so long needed— 
LIGHTNESS, ABSENCE of COLOUR, and GLARE—which render the wearing of Spectacles no longer an incon- 
venience, but an ornament. 

Amongst numerous letters of a similar description in their possession, Messrs. L. & A. Pyke select the following :— 
[CoPy.] Charleville, County Cork, March 7, 1871. 

Gentlemen,—My old glasses and those supplied by you have come to hand. For the latter I have to tender 
you my best thanks. I am truly happy in having found at last, after years of quest, in absolute perfection, all 
that I could desire in lens and frames. The frames are easy, comfortable, and secure—perfectly luxurious to 
wear—and the glasses are cool and glareless. I hope the use of these new pebbles, by those affected with 
impaired sight, will become as universal as they deserve.—I remain, Gentlemen, yours most obliged, 

J. KIRKBY, Officer of Inland Revenue. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, 
L. and A. PYKE, 82 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, LONDON. 


TTY Dr {153 and 153A CHEAPSIDE. 
CITY DEPOTS 1¢s FLEET STREET. 





FREDkx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 





49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per port free, on application. 
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OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES Post FReEg, 


OXFORD STREBT (76, 77, and 78), Wasr 
END; and MANSION- Houses Burpixas, 
Pou.try, LONDON. 


MANUFACTORY AND SHOwW-Rooms: Tus 
RoyAL CuTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an 
empty Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHEB 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 
_—- and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET manera = 524 TO THE ROYAL 
A 


LY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 








FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


EALTHY DIGESTION- 
Nothing is so important to the human frame 
as healthy digestive organs, and when they aw 
impaired, the popular and professional remedy is 
MORSON'S PEPSINE. 

Sold as Wine, in bottles, from 33s; Lozenges, in 
boxes, from 2s 6d; Globules, in bottles, from 23; and 
as Powder, in 1-o0z. bottles, at 53 each, by all Chemists, 
and the Manufacturers, 

THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 Southampton Row, 
W.C., London. See name on label. 
WRAGRANT SOAP.—The celebrated 
“ UNITED SERVICE” TABLET is famed for 
its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect on the 
skin, Manufactured by 

J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles 
and Sole Manufacturers of the “ LYCHNOPHYLAX,’ of 
“Candle Guard,” effectually preventing the guttering 
of Candles. at 

Sold by Chemists, Oil — Warehousemeén, 

others. 


MRS. S A. ALLEN'S 


WORLD'S ScING 
AIR RKESTORER cr DRESSIN 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to it 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. wo 
Dépét, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, Londoa, 
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Fg - 
’S MAGAZINE, for 
LACK WOOP DOCXIV. Price 2s 6d. 


75. 
APRIL, 18 CONTENTS. 
op LORRAINE: A TALE OF THE SovurH Downs.— 
clusion 


-p TRICKS OF SPEECH. 
pasnoss Axes BATTLE or INKERMAN. 
rup10.— No. I. 
Ba Sam Sow — Rashmi. 
PouiTics BEFORE EAsTeR. 
W. BLACKWOOD and SON 
ARASER’S MAGAZINE. 
F No. LXIV. APRIL. 
aN KNOX. (With Six lust 
Joun Knox. (With Sx Ilustra- 
Ta PORTRAITS OF Nostra 


s, Edinburgh and London. — 








AN. 
PECRUITING AND THE MILITIA. ® L 
Some REMARKS ON UNIONS OF NATIONS. 


ELAND. 
Tut PROPOSED INDIAN INSTITUTE. 


SecRET PAPERS OF THE EMPIRE. 
SocIALISM IN AMERICA. 


10N. 
yin EXPERIMENTS tN JomntT-STOCK AGRICULTURE. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
M No. 186, for APRIL, price 1s. 
CONTENTS a A by UMBER, 
VATU! 1G10N. Part IL. 
2 fares DALY: the Story of an Irish Home Thirty 
Years Ago. Chapters 33-35, 
3, ROMAN DiGGines. By Edward A. Freeman. 
4, Tae TERCENTENARY FESTIVAL AT LEYDEN. By J. 


es THEATRE UNDER Louis XIV. By 
; M. Trollope. 

6. «neces LATIN VERSE” AGAIN. By H. A.J. Munro. 

7, ALKAMAH’S CAVE: @ Story of Nejd. By W. G. 
Palgrave. Part IT. 

8, ARTHUR HeELPs. By John Hullah. — 

9, KxBLB's ESTIMATE OF MiLTON. By Principal Shairp, 
St. Andrews. 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence, Monthly. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 

1. A JesviT FATHER UPON PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. By 
Edwin H. Baverstock. 

9, THE COVENANTERS, CHARLES II., AND ARGYLE. By 
Peter Bayne. 

3. ARE LANGUAGES INSTITUTIONS? By Professor 
Whitney. 

4, Tuomas Love Peacock. By James Davies. 

5, INSTINCT AND REASON. By St. George Mivart. 

6, THE BOGEYS OF THE DAY. By the Earl of Pem- 





broke. 
7, Saxon StuDIES. By Julian Hawthorne. V. Dresden 
Diversions. 
STRAHAN and Co., 12 Paternoster Row. 
MHE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 
APRIL. 
CONTEXTS. 
THe FIRST AND THE LAST CATASTROPHE. By Pro- 
fessor Clifford. 
Diperot. By the Editor. 
A Vision OF SPRING IN WINTER. By Algernon C. 
Swinburne. 
Tue Pook LAW AND THE PEASANTRY. By W. H. 
Roberts. 
INpIAN CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. By Lepel 
Griffin. 
Isaac CASAUBON. By J. C. Morison. 
TENANT-RIGHT. By F. 8S, Corrance. 
Tue EcoNoMIC DEFINITION OF WEALTH. By W. T. 
Thornton. 
HOMER AND HIS RECENT Critics, By A. Lang. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER, Chaps. 26-28. By George 
Meredith. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


ONDON SOCIETY for APRIL, 
(now ready), Edited by FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
Contains :— 
Two, COMPANY; THREE, NONE. (Frontispiece.) 
2 Suspicion. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. Chaps. 
Tue Disk OF LAPWINGS ALA TANTALE. By Henry L. 
Williams, 
A CHASSE-STUDIO. 
George ELioT IN DERBYSHIRE. By Guy Roslyn. 
Rare OF THE GAMP. Chaps. 21, 22, 23. 
OTTER-HUNTING ON THE COoQUET, by the Author of 
‘ “Mountain, Meadow, and Mere.” 
‘Ma AS A HATTER.” By J. Montagu Sims. 
Patkine Time, 
Ormx Sanam! By Florence Marryat. Chaps. 31, 32, 
oo, ot, 
How THE WorLp WaGs. By Rapier. 
» iaureon Low, Marston, Low, and SEARLE, Crown 
uildings, 188 Fleet Street, London. 


REISSUE of THACKERAY'S WORKS, with all the 
ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
In 22 Monthly Volumes, large crown 8yo, 
price 6s 6d, boards. 


5 arraase, NOW ready. 
HE NEWCOMES. Vol. II. With 
in a Page Illustrations and numerous Woodcuts. 
yndon ; ELDE , 5 Ww 
Andon: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


s Now ready (One Shilling), No. 184. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


APRIL. With lllustrati 
7 ° ous by GEORGE DU 
MAvzigR and H. ALLINGHAM. . 
CONTENTS. 
Tunte FEATHERS, (With an Ilustration.) Chaps. 29. 
the Seereams. 30. Fern in die Welt, 31. “ Blueis 
§ test.” 392. ile’ 
Tar Compe coal The Exile’s Return. 
ARRIAGE OF Mora 78. 
ELEN OF Troy, ieee 
i “ SIGNORELLI 
OURS IN i ‘f villi i 
Miss Ane eeanY. No. 10, William Hazlitt. 
Gok San 
Se. Square. 20. Those who are able to Rule in 
¥ it a 21. “ Musicians waiting; enter Servants.” 
* * might forget my weaker Lot. 23. Sign. 











THE NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Dolores. By Mrs. Forrester, 
Author of “Fair Women,” &c. 3 vols. 


“A deeply interesting book, full of incident and 
novelty. The plot is original, the characters are 
admirably drawn and true tv nature.”—Court Journal. 


Felicia. By M. Betham-Edwards, 


Author of “ Kitty,” &c. 3 vols. 
The Lady Superior. By Eliza 


F. FoOLLakD, Author of “ Hope Deferred.” 3 vols. 
“ A story of entrancing interest."—John Bull. 


John Dorrien. By Julia 
KAVANAGH, Author of “ Nathalie," &c. 3 vols. 
“ We have read ‘John Dorrien' from beginning to 
end with great pleasure.” — Atheneum. 


A Child of Fortune. By Stephen 
J. MACKENNA, Author of “ Off Parade.” 3 vols. 
“A rattling, good novel."—John Bull. 


The Italians. By Frances Elliot, 
Author of “ The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy.” 
“A brilliant and well-merited success."—/Pos/. 


HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough St 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 
COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be 
——— to the Publisher by the 5th, and Bills by the 
7th April. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 128 6d; morocco antique, 21s. 

~Y ELECT THOUGHTS on the 
SS) ‘MINISTRY and the CHURCH, gathered from 
the Literary Treasures of all Times ; arranged for im- 
mediate consultation and use by the Rev. Dr. Davigs. 

*,* Extracts from upwards of 1,000 Authors, past 
and present, are brought together in this volume. 

London: WILLIAM Tre@éG@ and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 

Now ready, price Is, by post Is 1d. 
ITS and BEARING-REINS. By E. 
F. FLower. With Illustrations. 

WILLIAM RipGway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W.; and 
all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
Silver that can be employed as such, either usefully 
or ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
from real silver. 
A small, useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows:— 
| Fiddle | 
or Old |Bead or King's 


























Patterns. | Silver. Thread. or Shell. 
£8,.4 £8.04. £ 8. d. 
12 Table Forks........0.0+s00+0+ Se wae e ote BS 3 
12 Table Spoons . 110 .)2 1 es 
12 Dessert Forks... 23 .j1 9 lll. 
12 Dessert Spoons ane oe 8 ASE 
12 Tea Spoons at oSe ol Be ot BD « 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls... oa Ot Be 
2 Sauce Ladles ......0..|- 6 .|. 8.1.9. 
1 Gravy Spoon ee 8. 9 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls... 3 .| 4 . 46 
1 MustardSpoon,giltbowl., . 1 6 tunes 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs....... . 2 6.3 6. 4 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers......) .18 6 1 3 61 4 6 
1 Butter Knife .... ae SH. 86.8 8 
1 Soup Ladle ,... ial 9 + .12 
1 Sugar Sifter.........0000000- i . 4 a | 
Total.......... £8 19 31119 6 130 6 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices, 
An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &c., £2 15s. 
A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 
Table Spoons and Forks ............ 238 per doz. 
Dessert do., 178 .........++++ Tea Spoons, 12s. 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Electro-Silver on white metal, 
£3 15s to £25. Ditto, Electro-Silver on nickel, £10 





FOR EASTER. 


Now ready, 10th Thousand, post 8vo, 6s. 


BENEDICITE ; or, the Song of the Three 


Children. Being Illustrations of the Power, 
Beneficence, and Design manifested by the Creator 
in His Works. By G. CHAPLIN CHILD, M.D. 

“A book marked by great beauty and simplicity of 
style, as well as scientific accuracy. Such raise 
and ennoble the mind of the reader by familiarising it 
with the wonders of the earth and heavens, and im- 
buing his whole spirit with the glory of the Architect 
by whose Almighty word they were called into exist- 
ence.”"—Quarterly Review. 

“ One of the most charming books of its kind that 
we have ever met with. The Astronomical chapters 
are models in their way; thoroughly untechnical and 
extremely intelligible to persons who have had no 
mathematica! training."—Literary Chu 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
THE RUBRICS AND CANONS. 


Now ready, Sixth Edition, post 8vo, 6s. 


The PARISH PRIEST; his Acquirements, 
Principal Obligations, and Duties. By Rev. J. J 
Buunt, B D., late Margaret Professor of Divinity 
at Cambridge. 





CONTENTS, 
MINISTERIAL CHARACTER OF ST. PAUL. 
READING OF THE PARISH PRIEST, 
COMPOSITION OF SERMONS. 
Scuoos. 
PAROCHIAL MINISTRATIONS. 
PASTORAL CONVERSATIONS. 
ScRIPTURAL ARGUMENT FOR A RITUAL. 
RvBRics AND CANONS. 
True PosiTION OF THE PARISH PRIEST AS & 

CHURCHMAN. 


By the Same.—Uniform with the above. 


UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES in the 
OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS: an Argument of. 
their Veracity. Eleventh Edition. 6s. 


The CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING the 


FIRST THREE CENTURIES. Fifth Edition. 6s, 


UNIVERSITY SERMONS. Second 


Edition. 6s. 


PLAIN SERMONS for a COUNTRY 


CONGREGATION. Fifth Edition. 2 vols, 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
Now ready, demy 8vo, 500 pp.. price 12a, 

AWLESSNESS, SACERDOTALISM, 

and RITUALISM DISCUSSED: in Six Lectures 

id d, by his permission, to the Right Hon. Lord 
Selborne. By MALCOLM MACCOLL, M.A. 

J. T. Haves, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and ¢ 

Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


‘XN WEDENBORG’S TRUECHRISTIAN 
kK RELIGION.—Tbhe SWEDENBORG SOCIETY 
hereby offers gratuitously a Copy of the above ——- 
ant Work to Ministers of every Denomination ring 
their Names and Addresses, upon application to Mr. J. 
Speirs, Agent, at the Society's House, 36 Bloomsbury 
Street, W.C.; or if by Post, on receipt of Tenpence in 
Stamps. 


| | J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 
e@ to the Queen, the Royal Family, and the 
Courts of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, 
London. Also at 10 Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 
Bold Street, Liverpool ; and 39 New Street, Birmingham. 
*,* AGENTS and SHIPPERS SUPPLIED. 
Wholesale Entrance, 45 Warwick Street, in the rear 
of the Regent-street Premises, London. 
OR GENTLEMEN. — EVENING 
and MORNING DRESS SUITS of the highest 
Finish and Fashion. Speciality: Tweed Sovereign 
Paletéts, with Registered Non-bulging Pockets; if 
with Silk Lapels, One Guinea. Waterproof, yet 
evaporable. 
OURT DRESSES for LEVEES and 
DRAWING-ROOMS. 
DEPUTY LIEUTENANTS' UNIFORMS. 























to £24. 

Dish Covers, Electro-Silver on nickel:—A set of | 
four, plain, elegant pattern, £9; a set of four, beaded | 
pattern, £10 108; a set of four, fluted pattern, £12 10s ; | 
chased and engraved patterns, from £14 to £26. 
Corner Dishes, Electro-Silver, from £7 10s to £18 188 
the Set of Four; Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 Lis, 
Biscuit Boxes, l4s to £5 10s. 

Cruet Frames, Electro-Silver. 

12s to £2 6s | 6 glasses...£1 4s to £4 16s | 
4 glasses......15s to £2 18s | 7 glasses...£1 18s to £7 10s 
Dessert Fruit Knives and Forks, from 45s to £9 12s | 
the dozen pair. Cases from 8s. 

Fish Eaters—Knives, from 45s to 96s the dozen. 
Knives and Forks, from £4 48 to £3 8s 6d the dozen 
pairs. Cases from 8s and lis. Fish Carvers, in cases, 
from 15s to 84s the pair. } 
All k.nds of replating done by the patent process. 

| 











3 glasses 





ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoiut- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- | 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free —39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; | 


(With an Illustration.) Chaps. 19. In | and i Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- | 


ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8S. BUR- 





Loudon: Sarruy, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


rate 


TON will always undertake delivery at a small tixed | 


| on application, 


4 OR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.— 

Recherché DESIGNS in SUITS for YOUNGER 
BOYS, and Regulation Suits as worn at Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby, and other great Schools. 


OR LADIES.—SPECIALITIES in 


-]H RIDING HABITS, Riding Trousers, and Hats ; 


Walking and Travelling Costumes; Promenade 
Jackets exquisitely shaped, 
SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres. 

CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 

Kerosene and Moderator Lamps for India and home use. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 

LONDON—Show-Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 

BIRMING HAM—Manufactory and Show-Rooms, 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


A N D L E Ss. 
WEDGE-FITTING COMPOSITES. The 
trouble, discomfort, and dangerous use of paper 
avoided. Sold everywhere in all sizes. Wholesale 
ouly of 
7c &J. FIELD, Lambeth, London, Manufacturers 
of the “ LYCHNOPHYLAX ™ or “ CANDLE GUARD,” effec- 
tually preventing the guttering of Candles. Sold 
everywhere. Name and address of nearest Vendor 























































































THE SPECTATOR. 








NEW WORKS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE, New Series, No. LXIV. 


APRIL, 1875. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS, 


THE PORTRAITS OF JOHN KNOX. (With Six Illustrations.) 
TETUAN. 

RECRUITING AND THE MILITIA. 

Some REMARKS ON UNIONS OF NATIONS. 

CLEVELAND. 

THE PROPOSED INDIAN INSTITUTE. 

SECRET PAPERS OF THE EMPIRE. 

SOCIALISM IN AMERICA. 

VIVISECTION. 

THRES EXPERIMENTS IN JOINT-STOCK AGRICULTURE. 


RECOLLECTIONS and SUGGESTIONS, 1813- 


1873. By JoHN Earl Russgit, K.G. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo, price 16s, 


JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KINGS 


GEORGE IV. and WILLIAM IV. By the late C. C. F. GREVILLE, Clerk of 
the Council to those Sovereigns. Edited by HENRY REEVE, Registrar of the 
Privy Council. Fourth Edition, with some additional Notes. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


ORDER and PROGRESS: Essays on Con- 


stitutional Problems, partly reprinted, with Additions, from the Fortnightly 
Review. By FREDERIC HARRISON, M.A., of Lincolu's Inn. 8vo, price 14s. 


MEMOIR of the LIFE of ADMIRAL SIR 


E. CODRINGTON, with Selections from his Correspondence. One-Volume 
Edition, abridged from the larger Work, and edited by his Daughter, Lady 
BOURCHIER; Portrait, Maps, &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. (On Saturday next. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By J. A. Froup#, M.A. 


CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £3 12s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 12 vols, 8vo, £8 18s. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By J. A. Frovupe, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo, £2 8s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By J. A. Froupr, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


THREE ESSAYS on RELIGION: Nature; 


the Utility of Religion; Theism. By JOHN STUART MILL. Second Edition. 
8vo, price 10s 6d, 


The PRINCIPLES of ECONOMIC PHILO- 


SOPHY. By Henry DuNNING MACLEOD, M.A, Trin. Coll, Cam. Second 
Edition. Vol. IL, Part I. (completing Pure Economics), 8vo0, price 12s, 


ISAAC CASAUBON, 1559-1614. 


PATTISON, Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 8vo, price 18s. 


The NATIVE RACES of the PACIFIC STATES 


of NORTH AMERICA. By H. H. BANcrorT. Vol. I. Manners and Customs 
of the Wild Tribes, 8vo, price 25s. (To be completed in Five Volumes.) 


By Marx 


[March 27, 1875, 
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In a few days, 





AIT EVERY LIBRARY. 


ANGELA PISANI: 


A NOVEL. 


In 3 vols. 


BY THE LATE 


GEORGE SYDNEY SMYTHE 


SEVENTH VISCOUNT STRANGFORD. 


WITH A BRIEF MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR, 


BY THE VISCOUNTESS STRANGFORD. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, Now Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & 
NEW WORKS. 


“One can never help enjoying ‘ TeMpLe BAR.’ "— Guardian. 
Now ready, at every Bookseller's and Railway Station, price 1s. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for APRIL, 


1875. 
CONTENTS. 
LEAH: a Woman of Fashion. By Mrs. Edwardes, Author of “ Archie 
Lovell,” &c. Chapters 17, 18, and 19. 
INDIAN JOE. 
BEAUMARCHAIS. 
AN ApriL Day In St. JAMES’S STREET. 





SONS 








~ 


A Last LOVE AT PorNIc. 

JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. By Lady Pollock. 

MOUSSIRENDER RHEINWEIN, 

AN ANSWER. 

9. THE SHAH, AND WHAT HE DID NOT SBE, 

10. ARTISTIC HOMEs. 

11. OLD FOLKs aAnp Youna. 

12. RALPH WILTON’s WEIRD. By Mrs. Alexander, Author of “ The Wooing 


SAMA ww 





The FORMATION of CHRISTENDOM. By 
T. W. ALLrgs, M.A., Oxon. Part IIL, 8vo, 12s. 


*,* This volume deals specially with the intellectual conflict between the 
Christian Church and its opponents from CLAUDIUS to CONSTANTINE. 


FASTING COMMUNION, how Binding in 


England by the Canons. By the Rey. H. T. KINGpON, M.A. Second Edition, 
8vo, price 10s 6d. 


The BOOK of the AXE. By G. P. R. Putmay, 


Author of The Vade-mecum of Fly-Fishing,” &c. Fourth Edition, greatly 
Enlarged; with Map and numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo, price 42s. 


CONSUMPTION and TUBERCULOSIS; its 


Proximate Cause and Specific Treatment by the Hypophosphites, upon the 
Principles of Steechiological Medicine. By J. F. CHURCHILL, M.D., Paris. 
8yo, 2is. 


AIDS to CLASSICAL STUDY. By Dawson 


W. Turnsgpr, D.C.L. Assisted by Contributions from many Eminent Scholars. 
Second Series, edited by J. Prick, M.A. 12mo, with Key. [On Saturday nezt. 


ELEMENTS of PRACTICAL CONSTRUC- 


TION. By S. Downing, LI.D. Part I. Structures in Direct Tension and 
Compression. 8yo, with Woodcuts and Atlas of 14 Plates, price 14s. 


ELEMENTS of PRACTICAL HYDRAULICS. 


By S. Down1nG, LL.D. Third Edition, enlarged. Part L, 8vo, price 5s 6d. 


The PHILOSOPHY of MODERN HUMBUG. 


8vo, price 7s 6d. 


O't.” Chapters 6, 7, and 8. 

*,* The Forty-Tuirp VOLUME of TEMPLE BAR will be ready in a few days. 
Instead of 5s 6d, the price of this volume will be 6s 6d, as it contains 144 pages of 
additional matter. Covers for Binding TEMPLE BAR may be obtained at every 


Bookseller's, price 1s each, 
PEACOCK’S WORKS. 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS 


LOVE PEACOCK. With a Preface by Lord HouGHron, and edited by Haxay 
COLE, C.B. To which is prefixed a Memoir of Peacock, by his Grand-daughter. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 31s 6d. 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY. 


The LIVES of GRINDAL, WHITGIFT, BAN- 
CROFT, and ABBOT, forming the TENTH VOLUME of the “ LIVES of the 


ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY ;” and the FirrH VOLUME of the Na¥ 
Series. By WALTER FARQUHAR Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Demy 


8vo, 14s. 
SUMMER DAYS in AUVERGNE. By 
[/mmediately. 


By H. de K. In crown 8vo, with Illustrations. 





NEW AND POPULAR WORKS OF FICTION. 
Mrs. ALEXANDER'S NEW NOVEL. 
By Mr. 


RALPH WILTON’S WEIRD. 


ALEXANDER, Author of “ The Wooiug O't,” &. In 2 vols. crown 8yv0. 
Mr. HAWLEY SMART'S NEW NOVEL. 


TWO KISSES. By Hawley Smart, Author 


of “ Breezie Langton,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
Mr. BERWICK HARWOOD'S NEW NOVEL. 


Sir PEREGRINE’S HEIR. By John Berwick 


HARWOOD, Author of “ Lady Flavia,” “ Lord Lynn's Wife,” &c. 3 vols. ct 890 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and to the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
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Next week will be published. 


The BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. MR. S. R. GARDINER’S 


No. CXXIL, for APRIL. Price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
J, GASPARD DE COLIGNY. 


brn er ne BUCKINGHAM AND CHARLES. 


5, KINGLAKE'S CRIMEAN WAR. 
6. ULTRAMONTANISM AND CIVIL ALLEGIANCE. 
7. Mr. GLADSTONE’S RETIREMENT. 
& DisPUTED AUTHORSHIP—BRUCE AND LOGAN. 
9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
: Hopper and STOUGHTON, Paternoster Row. ; ad bint . 
eae nonthly (12s per am, “ Mr. Garpiner’s work is by far the | impartiality of tone. As Mr. Garpuver 
Price 1s, monthly (12s per annum, post free). : wa , J 
XPOSITOR. Edited by the Rev most comprehensive and accurate study of | points out, historians who have treated 
ss . ALEC y 1 v. * ° ¥ . . - i 2 
a Cox. 7 its subject that has yet appeared, and is | this period have always felt it incumbent 
Conrasan 900, Boum. quite worthy to take its place beside those | upon them to take a side, They have been 


New PARABLE. By the Editor. 3 bi - 3 5 » 
2 $n PACL AS A MAN OF BusINEss, By Professor | earlier volumes on the reign of James | fierce partisans either of Cuarues or of 








3. fg which have made their author the first\ Parliament. We are gradually learning 
. , t+ . pao + MB man a catienne living authority on an eva of high import- | that this is not the true spirit in which to 
‘ee en te i R. Reynolds DD, ance. Ie has been lucky enough to dis- | approach the study of the past. It may 

Sather of * Joba the Baptist ” cover documents which throw an unexpected | be impossible in investigating a great 


7, THE TEMPTATION OF ABRAHAM. | 


The first three —"¥ Gemmane > er genta light on many intricate passages in the | struggle to avoid sympathy with one party 
tant Articles by Dr. Farrar, Author of * The Life " a . | ‘. : . . 
writ.” the late T. T. Lynch, Professor Plumptre, | career of CHARLES and BuckINGHAM, and | or the other ; but nothing is more certain 
Yestcott, Dr. David Brown, Dr. Marcus Dods, 5 " - | - 
Sarr torleon, and the Editor. these he has interpreted with the skill of | than that we shall never obtain a faithful 


London: Hopper and StovenTon, Paternoster Row. | one accustomed to distinguish between the | picture of a period unless we endeavour 
CRITICAL SCEPTICISM. By B. F. | essential and accidental elements in the | to place ourselves at the point of view of 
Westcott, D.D., Canon of Peterborough sources of history......The most character- | both combatants.” 


the EXPOSITOR for MARCH, price Is. ate ‘ . oh oe 
fences - istic quality of the book is its absolute Patt Mari Gazerre. 





By the EDITOR of “ The EXPOSITOR.” 
BIBLICAL EXPOSITIONS; or, Brief 


Essays on Obscure or Misread Scriptures. By 
SamueL Cox, Author of “The Pilgrim Psalms,” 
“The Quest of the Chief Good,” &c, Just published, * * IN TWO VOLUMES, 8vo, WITH TWO MAPS, PRICE 24s. 
crown svo, 8s 6d. 

“Full of valuable matter, well thought out, and 
lncidly expressed. The production of a thoughtful, — 
learned, and liberally-minded man."—Spectator. 
London: Hopper and STOovGHTON Paternoster Row. 


— LONDON: LONGMANS & CO. 











Mr. BALDWIN BROWN'S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth. 


The BATTLE and BURDEN of LIFE. : 
Sok taamuae Uenten Wa. hetero Ot DR. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS. 


Higher Life,’ “The Home Life,” ‘The Soul's 
Exodus,” &c., &€. 


London: Hoppe d STovenTon, Pat ter Row. 

— EEE ELE S| TE LAST JOURNALS OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE, M.D., 

Just ready, in crown 8vo, price 6s, gilt edges, with 

The FERN PARADISE; or, a Plea for 
the Culture of Ferns. By FRANCIS GEORGE FROM 1865 TO WITHIN A FEW DAYS OF HIS DEATH. 


Heatu, Honorary Secretary of the Parks Preser- 
vation Society; Author of “The English Pea- | CONTINUED BY A NARRATIVE OF HIS LAST MOMENTS AND SUFFERINGS, OBTAINED FROM 


santry,” * The Romance of Peasant Life,” &c., &c. 
London: Hopper and StoveuTon, Paternoster Row. HIS FAITHFUL SERVANTS, CHUMAH AND SUSI. 














Now ready, with Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 





Next week, in demy 8vo, price 8s 6d, cloth. By HORACE WALLER, F.R.G.S., Rector of Twywell, Northampton. 


§ y of EVAN 
On = = ee # EV ANGELAOAL “ The last journals of David Livingstone have come | the world, but has infused a new spirit into African 
Auth 2 f “Th Ri y* = OW ae Relies before us like a voice from the dead. The fidelity of exploration, and by his high example he has stimulated 
lite te Es lend.” aged a rogress of Keligious | 9 small portion of his people has enabled us to bury | others to follow upon the same course, which will 
a e in England ;” “ New Facts and Old Records,” | hig withered remains in Westminster Abbey, and has | eventually result in the opening of that. hitherto 
Lond ’ He 18 Pas R saved to the world the record Ig _ labours. There mysterious region. "—Sir Samuel Baker. 
on: HODDER and STOUGHTON, Paternoster Row. | is no British name more widely known, or more uni- e 
a ee 2 versally respected, than that of Livingstene. The | Po meyeday by aw ee ae 
Professor REUSS on the APOSTOLIC AGE. greatest among African travellers, he has shown &@ | 4), great labour of love in editiag tha leat journals of 


The HISTORY of CHRISTIA persistence and devotion to his work which has not | |... “ * ae - 
J N ; . great explorer.”"—Macmillan's Magazine 
THEOLOGY in the APOSTOLIC AGE. By only upheld the reputation of his country throughout 


Epwarp Revss, Professor in the Theological r y ‘J 
Faculty, and in the Protestant Seminary of Stras- JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


burg. 2 vols. 8vo, price 12s each. 
“A great and valuable contribution to the History of 





Theology."—British Quarterly Review. M R. GLADSTON E’S REPLY. 
“The book is full and interesting. The author 
Writes excellently and eloquently. He is clear, dis- Now ready. 


criminating. impartial.”"—Athenweum. 


London: Hoppe k and Sroucuton, Paternoster Row. VATICANISM : an Answer to Reproofs and Replies. By 
The late Rey. CHARLES VINCE'S SERMONS, the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. (128 pp.) 8vo, 2s 6d. 


This day, in One Vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. } I 
| 


z 
The UNCHANGING SAVIOUR HEAP ABOVE i ixpe: 
} J » and | 
son Suen, By the late CuarLes VINCE, of | C EDITION of the 0 j = PP.) a _ . — 
irmingham. | i i 
London: Hopper and SrovanTon, Paternoster Row. ogg commonest 
Dr.OSWALD DYKES on the PRiMITIVEcuukcu The VATICAN DECREES in their BEARING on CIVIL 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. ALLEGIANCE: a Political Expostulation. (72 pp.) 8vo, 2s 6d. 
From JERUSALEM to ANTIOCH: | Iv 
Sketches of Primitive (hurch Life. Ry th i i 
J. Oswau Drees, DD, Author of “The beaut: | CHEAP EDITION of the ABOVE. (32 pp.) 12mo, price Sixpence. 
tudes of the Kingdom,” &c y J y ; 
“A treatise on the Acts of the Apostles, from the JON MUREAT, Albemarle Steevt. 
Ascension of the Lord to the Foundation of the Church | 
in Antioch, preparatory to the missionary work among 


= Gentiles—at once philosophical in its scope, criti- Published Quarterly, price 2s 6d. 
io its method, popular in its style, and evangelical 


Landen icottt I Arnot fe the * Family Treasury THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


Hopper and STOUGHTON, Paternoster Row. 








SECOND EDITION of I a aan SASEPROnINEn to ai CONTENTS. 
F OO ot Dr. Bona BUSHNELL'S 1. ArrormeNnT GARDENS. By Richard Jefferies. 5. RICHARD WAGNER AND HIS “KING OF THE 

Fo eg URE. 2. THe Revigiovs ELEMENT IN OHAUCER. By the Rev. NiBLuNG.” By F. Hueffer. 

RGIVENESS and LAW: Grounded T. H. L. Leary, D.C.L. 6. ONLY AN Eptsove: a Tale. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey, 

in Principles Interpreted by Human Analogi 3. Tae Foo. or THE FaMtLy: a Novel. By John Author of * The Blossoming of an Aloe,” &c. 

By Horace BUSHNELL. D td Ruitiae an Ni — Dangerfield, Author of “Grace Tolmar,” &e. 7. THe MORAL AND LEGAL ASPECTS OF VIVISECTION. 

and the § atural 8 Te Ue a eure | 4. TrouT FisHine. By Archibald Banks. By Frances Power Cobbe. 

upernatural,”** The Vicarious Sacrifice - _ , ” 
&c. Crown 8yo, 5s. ’ 8. THOMAS Love PEACOCK. By Robert Buchanan, Author of * White Rose and Red,” &c. 


London: Hoppgr and STOUGHTON, Paternoster Row. London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 
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NEW BOOKS, NEW 


New Work Oe th of * The GREAT LONE LAND.” 

AKIM-FOO: the History of a Failure. 
By Major W. F. BuTier, O.B., Author of * The Great 
Lone Land,” “ The Wild North Land,” &c. 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, with a New Map of his Route across the 
Akim Country to Coomassie. (Early in May. 


Now ready. 

_ The ENGLISH CATALOGUE of 
‘BOOKS for 1874. Oontaining a Complete List of all 
the Books published in Great Britain and Ireland 
from January to December of the year 1874, with 
their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names; also of 
the Principal Books published in the UNITED 
STATES of AMERICA. With an INDEX of 
SUBJEOTS. Royal 8vo, price 5s. 

“ Another standard work."—T7imes. 
Now ready, Vols. I. and IL, demy 8vo, price 21s each. 
A HISTORY of MERCHANT SHIP- 

PING and ANCIENT COMMERCE. By W. S. 

LinpsaY. In 4 vols. 

“T was reading only a day or two ago a remarkable 
book published lately by an old friend of mine, Mr. 
Lindsay, who was for many years in Parliament, and 
who, in bad health out of Parliament, has employed 
fhimself in writing a History of the Merchant Shipping 
and Commerce of the past ages."—Zrtract from John 
Bright's Speech at Bingley Hall, Birmingham, on Monday, 
January 25, 1875, 


The NORTH STAR and the 
SOUTHERN CROSS. Being the Personal Ex- 
periences, Impressions, and Observations of MAR- 
GARETHA WEPPNER in a Journey Round the World. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth. [Yearly ready. 


WARBURTON’S JOURNEY ACROSS 
AUSTRALIA. Givinga full Account of his perilous 
Journey from the Centre to Western Australia. 
Tilustrations and a Map. Edited, with an Intro- 
ductory Chapter, by C. H. EDEN and H. W. Bares, of 
the Royal Geographical Society. 16s. [early ready. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 8s 6d. 

DAVID, KING of ISRAEL: his Life 
and its Lessons. By the Rev. W. M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 


SCHUYLER’S (E.) TURKISTAN: 
Notes of a Journey in the Russian Provinces of 
Central Asia and the Khanates of Bokhara and 
Kokand. Demy 8vo, numerous I lustrations, cloth 
extra, 18s. [Jn the press, 


REMAINS of LOST EMPIRES: 
Sketches of the Ruins of Palmyra, Nineveh, 
Babylon, and Persepolis; with some Notes on India 
and the Cashmerian Himalayas. By P. V. N. MYERS, 
A.M. Illustrations. Cr. 8yo, cloth, 16s. [Now ready. 


HANDBOOK to the ART- 
GALLERIES, PUBLIC and PRIVATE, of BELGIOM 
‘and HOLLAND. By Lord RonaLp Gower. 18mo, 
cloth extra. [Nearly ready. 


ROTOMAHANA; or, the Boiling 
Springs of New Zealand, Sixteen Photographic 
Views. With Descriptive Letterpress by D. L. 
Munpy. Edited, with Scientific Commentary, by 
Dr. VON HOCHSTETTER. Imperial 4to, cloth extra, 42s. 
This work gives a complete Account of the Geysers 

or Hot Springs of New Zealand, showing also the 

active Voleano Tongariro, at the head of the great lake 

Taupo, and the end of the Geyser system. [Nearly ready. 


The STRAITS of MALACCA, INDO- 
CHINA, and CHINA; or, Ten Years’ Travels, 
Adventures, and Residence Abroad. By J. THoMsON, 
F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo, 60 Woodcuts, cloth extra, £1 Is. 


CAMPAIGNING on the OXUS, and 
the FALL of KHIVA. By J.A.MacGanHan. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 

“ We part from Mr. MacGahan with the hope that 
we may meet again, and we can hever desire to travel 
in better company.”"—Last words of a Review, nearly 
eight colums long, in the Zimes. 


HALL’S VINEYARD: aStory ofSouth 
Australia. By MAUDE JEANNE FRANC, Author of 
“Marian,” “Vermont Vale,” &c. Small post 8vo, 
cloth extra, 4s, [This day. 


The NAMES on theGATES of PEARL; 
and other Studies. By the Rev. C. H. WALLER, 
M.A.. Tutor of the London College of Divinity, and 
late Minister of St. John’s Episcopal Chapel, Hamp- 
stead. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. [Now ready. 


NEW and MUCH CHEAPER EDITION of 

CORALS and CORAL ISLANDS. By 
JAMES D, DANA, LL.D. With numerous important 
Additions and Corrections. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 

[Yearly ready. 

SECOND EDITION of 

The CHINA COLLECTOR’S POCKET 
COMPANION. By Mrs. BuRY PALLISER. Small 
post 8vo, with upwards of 2,000 L[ilustrations of 
Marksand Monograms, Second Edition, thoroughly 
revised, with the addition of many New Marks and 

Monograms. , Limp cloth, 5s. [Ready 

“I know it by that mark.”—Pericles, Prince of Tyre. 


The ANNALS of a FORTRESS. 
Written and Illustrated by VioLET LE Duc, Author 
of “ How to Build a House,” &c. Numerous Wood- 
cuts and Eight Designs in Colour. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra. [Yearly ready. 


HOW to BUILD a HOUSE. By Violet 
Le Dvc, Author of *‘ The Dictionary of Architecture,” 
&c. 1 vol. medium 8yo, with numerous Illustrations, 
Plans, &c., cloth, gilt edges, 12s. 

“This work has the rare merit of being thoroughly 
business-like, and at the same time not too technical.” 

—Standard. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and SEARLE, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 





LOW, MARSTON, 


EDITIONS, AND BOOKS 





Second Edition, now ready. 
“A record of discoveries of which any man might 
be proud.” —Atheneum. 
ASSYRIAN DISCOVERIES : 
An Account of Explorations and Discoveries on the 
Site of Nineveh during 1873 and 1874. 
By GEORGE SMITH, 
Of the Department of Oriental Antiquities, British 
Museum, Author of * History of Assurbanipal,”’ &c. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, Illustrated by Photographs and 
numerous Woodcut Illustrations of his recent Dis- 
coveries, price 18s. [Now ready. 


“Anything relating to Arctic expeditions is pecu- 
liarly interesting just now."—Guardian. 
IC EXPLORATION. 

NOTICE.—Mr. CLEMENTS MARKHAM'S Work, The 
THRESHOLD of the UNKNOWN REGION, Third 
Edition, ready this day. This Edition has been 
thoroughly revised throughout; it contains a complete 
Account of the Discoveriesof the Austrian Expedit‘on, 
and also an additional Map of these Discoveries. This 
Edition is also published at a very much lower price 
than the previous ones. 

The THRESHOLD of the UNKNOWN 
REGION. By CLemENTs R. MARKHAM, C.B.,, F.R.S., 
Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society, Third 
Edition, 1 vol. crown Svo, with Maps, cloth extra, 
73 6d. (Ready. 

NOTICE.—Now ready, a Second and much Cheaper 
Edition of the ARCTIC EXPERIENCES of Captain 
A. H. MARKHAM, one of the Commanders of the 
proposed British Expedition of Discovery to the 
North Pole, with an Introduction by Admiral 
SHERARD OSBORN. 

A WHALING CRUISE to BAFFIN’S 
BAY and the GULF of BOOTHIA. With an 
Account of the Rescue, by his Ship, of the Survivors 
of the Crew of the Polaris. By Captain A. H. Mark- 
HAM, R.N. With Introduction by Admiral SHERARD 
Osspory. Crown 8vo, with 2 Maps and nearly 50 
Illustrations, cloth extra, 7s 6d. (Ready. 

“ Light, airy, and pleasant...... Tho whole of it is well 
worth reading and easily read."—Guardian. 


NORTH-GERMAN POLAR EXPEDI- 
TION, in the Year 1869-70, of the Ships * Germania” 
and “ Hansa,” under command of Captain KOLDE- 
WEY. Edited and Condensed by H. W. Batss, Esq., 
of the Royal Geographical Society, and Translated 
by Louis Mercrkr, M.A., (Oxon.) In 1 vol. royal 
8vo, cloth extra, numerous Woodcuts, Maps, and 
Chromo-lithographs, 35s. 

‘+ A strange and exciting story.”—Times. 
“ A voyage with which there is none in the annals of 

Arctic enterprise to compare.”—Academy, 

Low's STANDARD LIBRARY OF TRAVEL & ADVENTURE. 

1. BUTLER (W. F.—The GREAT LONE LAND. 
With Illustrations and Map. Fifth and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 

2. BUTLER (W.F.)\—The WILD NORTH LAND: the 
Story of a Winter Journey with Dogs across 
Northern North America. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
with numerous Wovdcuts and a Map. Fifth and 
Cheaper Edition. 7s 6d. 

3. STANLEY (H. M)—HOW I FOUND LIVING- 
STONE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78 6d. Intro- 
ductory Chapter on the Death of Livingstone, 
with a Brief Memoir. 

4. MARKHAM (A. H.)—A WHALING CRUISE to 
BAFFIN'S BAY and the GULF of BOOTHIA. 
(See above.) 

5. MARKHAM (C. R.)—The THRESHOLD of the 
UNKNOWN REGION. (See above.) 

*,* Other Volumes in preparation. 


NOTICE.—NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, price 5s, 
ustrated. 
HARRY HEATHCOTE of GANGOIL: 


a Story of Bush Life in Australia. By ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE. Second Edition. 1 vol. small post 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s, illustrated. 

“The narrative moves with all Mr. Trollope's accus- 
tomed ease and gaiety, and the freshness of the scenes 
and the vividness of the style make,” &c.—T7imes. 

NEW EDITION, 1 vol. 
VICTOR HUGO’S NINETY-THREE. 


With numerous Il!ustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 


The VILLAGE SURGEON. A Frag- 
ment of Autobiograpby. By Artnur Locker, 
Author of “Sweet Seventeen,” “Stephen Scuda- 
more,” “On a Coral Reef,” &c. 1 vol. cr $vo, 3s 6d. 

SECOND EDITION, now ready, of 

The SHADOWED HOME and the 
LIGHT BEYOND. By the Rev. Epwarp HENRY 
BICKERSTETH. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

“The description of St. Paul's arguments for the* 
resurrection of the dead is the charm and masterpiece 
of the volume. Nothing could be better."—Zvening 
Standard.——* Those for whom it is specially written 
—the bereaved—wil! hail it with delight, inasmuch as 
its contents will tend to alleviate their sufferings, and 
prove a source of consolation to them during one of 
the most trying periods of existence. The author 
writes calmly and feelingly, avoiding all abstruse 
reasoning and modern doctrine as to the resurrection 
of the dead. His arguments are based solely upon 
New Testament truths, and, consequently, all Christians 
will read the work with the utmost satisfaction and 
delight."—Zuropean Mail, 


The HYMNAL COMPANION to the 
BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. Edited by the Rev. 
EpWarkD HENRY BICKERSTETH, M.A. Published in 
various Editions, with and without Music, at from 1d 
to 7s 6d. An Eight-page new Prospectus, giving full 
particulars of this Hymnal, sent gratis to any 
address, on application to the Publishers. 








& COS 
IN THE PRESs, 


NEW NOVELS IN THE PREsg 


ALICE LORRAINE: a Tale of the 
South Downs. By R. D. BLACKMorg, Author of 
“ Lorna Doone,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 3is 6d, 


[4prit 2, 


THREE FEATHERS. By Willi 
Back, Author of “ A Daughter of Heth,” « 4 Prin. 
cess of Thule,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo, cloth, 3ls 6d, 


(May 1, 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 
GENTLEMAN VERSCHOYLE, By 


LAURA M. LANE. 3 vols, crown 8y0, cloth, 31s 6d. 
[Vow ready, 
EDITH DEWAR; or, Glimpses of 


Scottish Life and Manners in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. By CoLIN RAEBROWN, Author of “The Dawn 
of Love,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s 6d, 

This day. 


CLARICE ADAIR: a Novel. 

Mrs. RANDOLPH, Author of “Gantianella,” &, 3 

vols. crowa 8yo, 31s 6d. [Second Edition now ready, 

“Mrs. Randolph has, indeed, given us a delightfal 
novel; one of the best that we have read for some 
time,.""—John Bull.——*** Clarice Adair’ is a novel which 
stands out in welcome relief from the mediocrg 
monotony of the circulating-library fictions of the 
day. The plot is good, the style is excellent, the 
dialogue is crisp, and sometimes sparkling. Mrs, 
Randolph's name is new to us, but she is evidently 
no unprastised writer, so there is the bloom of 4 
vigorous originality and freshness upon every pari of 
her work.” — World. 


JILTED! 8 vols. crown 8vo, 3ls 64, 
[Second Edition, now really, 
“ For once it is possible to endorse the advice, ‘ Ask 
for the new novel, “Jilted,” at all the libraries.’ The 
author, whoever he may be, has decidedly made a hit,” 
—Morning Post, February 9. 


OUT of the WORLD. By Mary Healy, 
Author of * Lakeville,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 31s 
“Clever and pleasing......bright throughout, with 

enligh'ened intelligence." —Spectator.——“ Miss Healy 

is decidetly ono of the most promising of our rising 
novelists."—Morning Post. “ A story which is above 
the average.”"—Saturday Review. “Bright and at- 
tractive...... She describes scenes and people 

charm from their novelty, andfrom the bright, clever 
manner in which they are presented....,.‘Out of the 

World ' is one of the pleasantest stories we have read 

for some time.”"—/a!l Ma/l Garette. 


OVER the HILLS and FAR AWAY. 
By C. Evans, Author of “A Strange Friendship,” 
1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


The MASTERS of CLAYTHORPE. 
By the Author of “Only Eve."’ 3 vols. crown 8y0, 
cloth, 31s 6d. 

“ Decidedly a pleasant and original production."= 

Examiner. 








LOW’S HALF-CROWN SERIES. 


Small post 8vo, printed on toned paper, choicely 
bound in cloth extra, gilt edges. 


1SEA-GULL ROCK. By Jules 


SANDEAU. Numerous Illustrations. 


2.The HOUSE on WHEELS. By 


Madame ST0Lz. Numerous Illustrations. 


3. The MISTRESS of the MANSE. By 


Dr. HOLLAND. No Iilustrations. 


4. UNDINE and the TWO CAPTAINS. 


By Fougué. Many Illustrations. 


5. DRAXY MILLER’S DOWRY and 
the ELDER'S WIFE. By Saxe Hom. No 
Illustrations. 


6. The FOUR GOLD PIECES. AStory 
of Normandy. By Madame GougauD. Numerous 
Illustrations. 


7. PICCIOLA;; or, the Prison Flower. 
By X. B. SAINTINE. Numerous Illustrations. 
(Jn the press. 


The NEW VOLUMES (being Vols. XI., XI, & xIll) 
of the 


ROSE LIBRARY now ready are:— 
The FOUR PIECES of GOLD: a Story 


of Normandy. By Mme. Govraup. Numerous 
Illustrations, Is. 


WORK (Part I.): a Story of Experience. 
By Louisa M. Atcort, Author of “Little Women, 
&. 1s. 


BEGINNING AGAIN;; being Part I. 
of “ WORK.” By Miss ALcoTT. 1s. 




















Lonvon: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SpgcTraTOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, March 27, 1875. 
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